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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


Time to put prosperity first, 
politics second. 
* 


Expect creeping inflation. 
* 

Scarcity looms in various lines. 
ok 

Bank lending will expand. 
* 


It should be called the “Social 
Insecurity Act.” 
* 


Top-notch bonds won’t always 
remain at top-notch prices. 
* 


Prediction: This Congress won't 
be as docile as last. 
* 


Sound home building would 
bring the soundest boom of all. 
* 


Are States’ rights going to get 
left? 
* 


NRA: No Revived Act. 
* 


Congratulations to President 
Gifford on American Telephone’s 
unbroken dividend rate. 

* 
For a man on vacation, President 
Roosevelt keeps rather busy. 

oe 


Railroads need readjusted rates. 
* 
Forecast: Foreign trade will in- 
crease, especially imports. 
* 


If Government utility yardsticks 
aren't carried to unfair length— 
boom! 

* 
After extra dividends at the 
year’s end, what? 

* 
Economic law has solved our 
immigration problem. 

* 


The capital-gains tax is a national 
liability. 
* 


Metals are hardening. 
* 


To take in, branch out. 

* 
Road building gets a country 
somewhere. 

* 
Let “watchful waiting” be accom- 
panied by aggressive work. 
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DEALERSHIP. AND MAKING MONEY! 
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YOU CAN'T BEAT THIS 
TRIPLE-PROFIT LINE FOR A REAL 


MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION / 



















Say these Dodge-Plymouth Dealers! — 


a lll lai tt ideas tad 


Phenomenal Money-Making Opportuni- 

ties and Splendid Factory Cooperation 

Win Outspoken Enthusiasm of Dodge- 
Plymouth Dealers Everywhere! 


HE experience of these Dodge-Plymouth 
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PeALERSN Dong eUs Ss . dealers, who have switched from other lines 
othe LY¥mgy,,2 of business to the Dodge Triple-Profit Dealer- 


ship only emphasizes the enthusiasm shared by 
Dodge dealers all over America! From coast to 
coast they report amazing increases in business 
...Steadily mounting volume and profits! 


The Dodge-Plymouth Triple-Profit Dealer- 
ship offers three fast-selling lines of merchan- 
dise!...two comprehensive and complete lines of 
fast-moving passenger cars, plus a line of com- 
mercial cars and trucks that covers 90% of the 
truck market! Each one brings you opportuni- 
ties for substantial profits! All three meet the 
requirements of nine out of ten new car and 
new truck buyers in America! 


For complete facts about this Triple- Profit 
Dealership, write in confidence to A. vanDer- 
Zee, General Sales Manager, Dodge Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. 








**1 can’t help being enthu- 
siastic over the Dodge- Plym- 
outh Dealership,” says A. T. 
Porter, Dependable Motors, 
Inc., Indianapolis. “We’ve got 
a line-up of merchandise that 
the public really ‘goes’ for. The 
way our Sales and profits have 
increased each year since we 
began makes me wish I got 
out of my old business a lot 
sooner. There’s certainly 
money to be made in the retail 
automobile business, if you’re 
riding the Dodge Triple-Profit 
Dealership.” 


DODGE #o PLYMOUTH CARS - DODGE TRUCKS - 








‘Before I went into the 
retail automobile business 22 
years ago, my line was elec- 
trical,” says Leonard A. 
James, James Motor Co., 
Denver. “‘But I decided that 
bigger opportunities were in 
the automotive field. My ex- 
perience with Dodge proves 
that my contention was cor- 
rect. Last year we had the big- 
gest year by far, both from a 
standpoint of volume and prof- 
it. And I consider the cooper- 
ation extended us by the facto- 
ry an invaluable business aid.” 


THE TRIPLE-PROFIT 
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Improved Management Methods 
a, 
IMPROVING BUSINESS 
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HEN the demands of renewed business activity 

call for accurate, detailed information at an 
earlier date, investigate the advantages now offered 
by International Business Machines and methods. 

International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines are ideally suited to present day require- 
ments. Through the medium of punched cards, these 
machines automatically produce up-to-the-minute 
facts and figures concerning practically any branch 
or phase of business. 

International Time Recorders and Electric Time 
Systems offer complete control of time and labor 
costs. They make the time inventory as tangible as 
the material inventory. 

International All-Electric Writing Machines enable 
the average typist to produce more attractive work 
in less time. They increase production and save 


material and valuable working hours. 

Other important International Business Machines 
include International Industrial Scales, International 
Sound Distribution Systems, International Fire 


Alarm and Protective Systems, the International 


Proof Machine for Banks and the International BUSINESS &= SONS, MACHINES 


Ticketograph. SHES 


When you think of Improved Business Methods, c. @) R re ‘@) o a) T @) N 


think of IBM. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. N.Y 
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How to encourage revival ADMITTEDLY the most im- 

portant economic and _ social 
of employment problem pressing for solution 
is how to reduce unemploy- 
ment to normal proportions. President Roosevelt has 
revealed his growing concern over continuance of in- 
ordinate unemployment and over the consequent enor- 
mous cost to the Government. This is encouraging as 
far as it goes. 

But to make a cure possible President Roosevelt must 
go a big step farther «He must formulate and promulgate 
policies calculated to increase confidence among the em- 
ploying classes. Already he has enunciated a desire to 
act co-operatively towards this all-important end. The 
vast majority of employers to-day are disposed to meet 
the President and the Administration more than _ half- 
way. But because of past experience, they are, very 
naturally, disposed to await deeds to follow the Presi- 
dential words. 

My opinion is that employment could be and would 
be carried next year to greater heights than reached even 
in 1929 should business and industry become convinced, 
through the President’s recommendations to Congress 
and other actions, that the Government will strive sin- 
cerely to work for sound economic recovery, to encour- 
age expansion of enterprise, to deal even-handedly be- 
tween whatever disputes may arise between employers, 
on the one hand, and workers and union leaders on the 
other hand. . 

No other nation on the face of the earth possesses 
such prosperity potentialities. 

* 


Though marked down to 59 cents, dollars 


are no easier to acquire. 
* 


Be yourself. Then forget self. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S 
philosophy is, “Next to doing 
the right thing, the most impor- 
tant thing in the world is to let 
the public know you are doing the right thing.” Presi- 
dent C. M. Chester of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers offers concrete suggestions for’ carrying out 
what has been repeatedly advocated by Fores, namely, 
comprehensive, painstaking, sincere education and action 
designed to create among the people a better, more 
friendly attitude towards business and business men. 
After urging that “we must tell how there has been in 
America under our industrial system a two-fold increase 
in the average standard of living since 1850; an increase 
in the share of national income going to wages and sal- 
aries from 38 per cent. in 1850 and 54 per cent. in 1909 
to over 65 per cent. to-day ; a decrease in average weekly 
working hours from 69 in 1850 to the present level,” he 
makes these eight recommendations: 


1. Let industry demonstrate its sincerity by elimination of all 
child labor and sweatshops—of exploitation of any sort. 

2. Industry should combat any producing, distribution or labor 
monopolies which tend to stifle free competition. 

3. Let industry and all other interested groups join in efforts 


toward a constructive program of modernization, rebuilding and 
replacement. 


Eight progressive ideas 
for employers 


4. Help create gainful, private employment in business, in- 
dustry and the service occupations and help the graduates of our 
$3,000,000,000-a-year educational system equip themselves for 
useful adult existence and future responsibilities. 

5. Encourage every business which has not already done so 
to formulate in writing a definite company policy with respect 
to personnel relations and centralize responsibility for this in a 
staff officer. 

6. Pay equitable rates of wages, establish wage differentials 
that reflect differences in relative responsibilities; provide for 
periodic: review of individual earnings; provide vacations with 
pay for hourly workers, if possible, and make entirely clear to 
employees that income is fairly shared by all. 

7. Recognize the social obligation and economic value of pro- 
viding safeguards against industrial employment hazards and of 
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establishing private plans for meeting problems arising from 
death, disability, old age-and unemployment. 

8. Formulate policies affecting personnel by adopting the 
policy of consulting with supervisors and employees, so that a 
satisfactory and entirely understandable plan is arranged in 
advance of adoption. 


Every employer, every industry, every trade associa- 
tion should immediately begin formulating far-reaching 
plans to carry out this aim, so vital to the preservation 
of our economic system, of our American institutions, 
our freedom, our prosperity. 

* 


Will Washington reformers © HE president of a successful 
. automobile company tells me: 

note this? “Our research and engineer- 
ing departments have prepared 
things far in advance of anything we have introduced in 
our 1937 models. My duty, and the duty of the chief 
executives of other motor companies, is to gauge, as 
carefully as we can, just how much innovation the peo- 
ple are ready for, just how much they will cordially 
accept. We have found it wise to go ahead one step at 
a time, to avoid becoming either static or revolutionary.” 
Should not the Chief Executive of the nation and 
other responsible members of the Government ponder 
the philosophy and practice of automobile leaders who 
have achieved extraordinarily? Extremes seldom attain 


desired objectives. 
* 


When things go wrong usually it is 
because we have done wrong. 


* 


Wiping war-debt slate clean 
is delicate 


AMONG the most delicate 
international operations con- 
fronting America and the 
world is wiping the war- 
debt slate clean. Why? Because most Americans fee! 
that the debt should be paid, whereas most Europeans 
have long since given up all idea of liquidating the bill. 
To reach a compromise acceptable to both sides is, there- 
fore, certain to be exceedingly difficult. Now that cer- 
tain European debtors are apparently disposed to re- 
open the subject, what should America’s attitude be? 

First of all, it should be realistic. We might as well 
recognize that no ten billion dollars or anything like 
half that sum will ever be tendered. We must be pre- 
pared to let the matter drag on indefinitely or to accept 
proposals of the most modest proportions. 

Nothing would be more conducive to restoration of 
amicable international relations between America and 
Europe than settlement of the whole war-debt problem. 

At the same time, neither our Government nor people 
should be misled by whatever overtures may be made by 
war debtors. The fact is that any Continental nation 
opening negotiations will be prompted mainly by the de- 
sire to pave the way for fresh borrowing here. No war 
debtor can float a loan here, under the law sponsored by 
Senator Hiram Johnson. 

America should be neither misled nor mulish. It 
should face the realities frankly. Governments must be 
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guided largely by the attitude of their people. From 
many first-hand contacts during recent years, I have be- 
come profoundly convinced that the rank and file of 
Europeans do not feel they should be called upon to 
repay what America contributed to them to attain the 
mutual objective, winning of the World War. Yet the 
average American’s attitude still is that tersely expressed 
by Calvin Coolidge, “They hired the money, didn’t 
they ?” 

If any settlement is to be reached, governments on 
both sides of the Atlantic must be prepared to disappoint 
the less thoughtful of their constituents. 

* 


No human being is a failure 
who is habitually kind. 
« 


Success carries seeds of “SUCCESS always carries 
: : with it the seeds of its own 
its own destruction 


destruction,” Frank A. Van- 
derlip, then president of Amer- 
ica’s largest bank, emphasized to me many years ago. 
That morsel of philosophy is worth pondering. I be- 
lieve it contains much truth. 

The clash between two major divisions of unionized 
labor, and especially between the individual leaders of 
the respective groups, brings that shrewd observation 
to mind at this time. Befriended by the Administration, 
organized labor and their leaders have become bold and 
belligerent. Washington reports are that the leader of 
the minority section, John L. Lewis, is closer to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt than is William Green, head of the par- 
ent American Federation of Labor. This may explain 
his bellicose, defiant attitude, his apparent eagerness to 
go his own way and set up his own independent organi- 
zation. 

Will it prove true in the case of unionized labor that 
a house divided against itself cannot stand? 

* 


The soundest stock: A stock of 
sound commonsense. 
* 

Company publications tel] MANY company publications 

are drawing the attention of 
of contest employees to the Forses Con- 
test, “Why I Like to Work 
for My Company” (see page 26). An extraordinary 
number of requests has come from managements for 
contest placards to be posted on bulletin boards. Several 
presidents have requested that suggestions made by any 
of their workers be copied and forwarded—anonymously, 
of course—to them, with the idea that the management 
may give effect to useful, feasible suggestions for the 
betterment of their work folks. Twenty-five years ago 
few employers would have evinced keen interest in what 
their employees thought of them or eagerness to comply 
with suggested changes. The response to the Forses 
Contest is extremely significant—and encouraging. 

7. 


Drive yourself—or be driven. 
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This wouldn't be “good PRESIDENT Roosevelt pro- 


poses to investigate the advisabil- 
ity and feasibility of curbing 
foreign purchases of American 
bonds and stocks. Apprehension is expressed at Wash- 
ington over the amount of American investments now 
held by Europeans. Nothing has been revealed thus far 
to justify restrictive action. President Roosevelt, now 
on a “good neighbor” mission to South America, has 
repeatedly emphasized his desire that America act as a 
“good neighbor” to the whole world. 

To pass any law arbitrarily interfering with the free- 
dom of foreign investors to purchase securities here, 
would not be in harmony with that policy. Nor would 
it be in harmony with Secretary of State Hull’s oft-pro- 


neighbor” policy 


claimed determination to work for modification of na- 
tionalism, isolation, throughout the world. 

Fears are voiced at Washington that wholesale dump- 
ing of American securities on our markets might pre- 
cipitate demoralization, panic. Nothing of the kind is 
likely to occur because of anything developing abroad. 
It could be caused only by happenings here which would 
throw our own citizens into panic and Washington would 
be the first to avow that nothing of the sort is remotely 
threatened. 

High-handed legislation forbidding or seriously inter- 
fering with foreign investment in our securities would 
unquestionably incite illwill and bring reprisals. Surely 
there is enough international bickering and back-biting 
without our gratuitously, unnecessarily instigating more. 





CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





WILLIAM % HOLLER 


HOW would you like the respon- 
sibility of having to organize a sales 
plan to dispose of over $660,000,000 
worth of product in one year? 

The man who faces this gigantic 
task works twelve to fifteen hours 
seven days a week, observes no holi- 
days, takes no annual vacation. 

He is W. E. Holler, sales genius of 
Chevrolet. 

“My best times for real thinking 
and fundamental planning are Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays, when 
the telephone rarely rings,” he con- 
fides. 

The vastness, the comprehensive- 
ness, the completeness of the prepara- 
tions made for staging the 1937 mod- 
els almost surpass belief. One result 
was that 32,540 cars were delivered 
by dealers to consumers in one day. 
Another was that 110,000 unfilled 
orders remained. 


A. P. GIANNINI, although he 
tried years ago to retire, is striding 
ahead more vigorously than ever as 
California’s banking Goliath. His 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 


son, L. M., is developing into a “chip 
off the old block.” 


W. R. HEARST, JR., succeeded 
in inducing his father to attend a big 
auto reception held during Show 
Week. During the whole half-hour 
he stayed, the world’s largest pub- 
lisher involuntarily “stole the show.” 

Time was when Mr. Hearst would 
not have been so cordially welcomed 
at a gathering of industrialists or 
other business leaders. They regard- 
ed him as too “radical.” Now some 
of them regret they themselves have 
not been more- progressive in earning 
the goodwill of workers and the pub- 
lic. To-day they applaud Mr. Hearst 
for his staunch upholding of true- 
blue Americanism. 


PROFESSOR TUGWELL, arch 
critic of business men, now joins 
their ranks, preferring, apparently, a 
new deal. 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL is 
making a notable comeback in the 


W. R. HEARST 


financial world, this time in the in- 
vestment, not the banking, field. He 
is one of the hardest workers in New 
York. 


WERE I to attempt to pick the 
half-dozen ablest and most promising 
business men under 40, Edward R. 
Stettinius would be one of them. 

He reached vice-presidential rank 
in the General Motors Corporation 
when he was only 31. Annexed by 
Chairman Myron C. Taylor of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation when 34, to 
become vice-chairman of the finance 
committee, he early this year became 
its chairman, a position of transcend- 
ent importance. 

In addition to financial and busi- 
ness acumen of the highest order, Ed 
Stettinius possesses a thorough grasp 
of public relations and their increas- 
ing importance. 

He became gray-haired before 30 
—from heredity probably rather than 
from work strain. He functions ex- 
tremely smoothly. And knows how 
to smile. 
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Why Our Workers Share in Our Profits 


’ 

Plan 1: All through this year, officials of 

the Bowes Seal-Fast Corporation 
(automotive products, Indianapolis), have 
periodically slipped an extra ten-dollar bill 
into every employee's envelope. Workers are 
told to “spend every cent of it over the week- 
end.” Sole other restrictions on the spending: 
(1) Employees must buy something they 
wouldn’t otherwise have bought; (2) the 
money must be spent with Indianapolis- 
owned business institutions. 


By ROBERT M. BOWES 


President, 
Bowes Seal-Fast Corporation 


else in the world. I like to see them 
happy and I like to see them 
cheerful. They work better. 

So far I have only been a piker. 
Some day I would like to show the 
world where the real fun lies in mak- 
ing money. I believe it lies in help- 
ing people and adding to the advance- 


LIKE people more than anything 
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ment of humanity in the most definite 
and the most practical way there is: 
That of letting them buy things and 
use them. 

There has been so much baloney 
talk about depression that nine-tenths 
of the really conscientious working 
people have been scared to death 
about spending an extra nickel or 
dime. 

I have tried to make my people 
feel confident that they could safely 
buy something other than the daily 
bread. they were sticking in their 
mouths. 

We have actually forced our en- 
tire organization to go on spending 
sprees and be back with their sales 
tickets to show what they have bought 
within a given number of hours. 


Most of them buy things they 
wouldn’t otherwise buy. But that is 


as we intended. Invariably, men and’ 


women alike adorn themselves with 
some kind of new raiment which adds 
to their personal pride and makes 


them feel like somebody. I, too, like 
to see our people all dressed up. 

As a company, we are of course 
primarily interested in human ef- 
ficiency. We have proved to our own 
satisfaction that the individual’s sen- 
timent toward the thing he is doing 
has more to do with his all-around 
efficiency than any other phase of his 
individual make-up. 

We believe that an individual’s 
physical reactions are basically 
prompted by his emotions. Certainly 
I have noted that my boy can play 
baseball with tireless energy when he 
is interested in the game. Employees 
do not get tired and slow down when 
they are playing to win an award in 
which they will participate. 


The Workers Handle the Loafers 


The distribution of ten-dollar bills 
to employees has been mainly an 
award in celebration of Company net 
profits. They want to work so there 
will be net profits; and any one who 
doesn’t work gets run out of the plant 
by fellow employees. We have had 
this thing happen. As employers we 
haven’t fired an employee in more 
years than my memory at the mo- 
ment will cover. 

Further than this, it is not the in- 
telligence actually possessed by the 
worker that counts; it is the intel- 
ligence he applies to his job that really 
tallies. He applies his intelligence in 
proportion to the impelling force of 
his emotions. The application and use 
of intelligegce naturally develops still 
greater intelligence and every one 
profits by that. ; 

The value of an employee can be 
determined to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent by measuring his natural abilities 
against the supervision required to di- 
rect him and get him to use his abili- 
ties. Supervision, direction, the close 
watching and checking of employees, 
cost lots of money. We have virtual- 
ly eliminated that kind of supervision. 
An interested employee is as easily 
educated as an interested child. He 
actually appreciates education in lieu 
of supervision and he will use his 
education to the advantage of every 
one concerned. 

To take a broader view of our plan, 
how can we expect to augment vol- 
ume production unless we do some- 
thing to facilitate consumption? 

As a matter of fact I would like to 
enter a competitive industrial race to 
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see which so-called industrialist can 
excel in placing his particular family 
of employees on the highest plane of 
human existence and afford to them 
the highest standards of living. I 
would like to see what happens to 
such a thing as our so-called depres- 
sion under such circumstances. 

The only reason we ever lack limit- 
less prosperity is because of the cow- 
ards in industrial and commercial 
activities who are afraid to take a 
chance on to-morrow as one more 
day when they may get their skins 
punctured, 

Men also demonstrate lack of con- 
fidence in their own progeny when 
they are so afraid that a son cannot 
make his way in the world against his 
competition that he must be left a 
few million dollars. However, he 
usually lives up to his forebear’s ex- 
pectations and turns out to be a “flop” 
anyway. 


Let’s Turn the Tables 


There is little question but what 
“prosperity” can be made and made 
readily. From a strictly selfish and 
material standpoint I believe I can 
elevate myself to a much higher plane 
of living if those who are not so far 
along can be moved up to a higher 
standard so as to support me in going 
still higher. If we can develop suf- 
ficient horse sense to promote avail- 
ability of things to the millions of 
consumers who will use them, we 
will have so much production to take 
care of that we can all go wild again 
with “prosperity.” 

Why not? 

We had to kill pigs and cut down 
working hours because we were pro- 
ducing more wealth than people could 
buy. Let’s turn the tables, and give 
people a chance to buy all the wealth 
we can produce, and more. 


Plan 2: On December |, the rank-and-file 
employees of Baltimore’s National 
Brewing Company become eligible for “labor 
dividends” under a system installed this Fall 
which, claims President Arthur H. Deute, 
makes profit-sharing an incentive to better 
work instead of a mere donation or gift. 


By ARTHUR H. DEUTE 


President, 
National Brewing Company 


UR plan, new though it is, seems 

to be working very well in devel- 

oping better morale, and it prom- 

ses to help us build up a world- 
champion personnel. 

Our general theory is that business 


is made up of three essential elements : 
Money, Man-Power and Manage- 
ment. 

Money of itself does not create a 
going business—neither does Man- 
Power. But the two in combination, 
given sound Management, provide 
the formula for a successful opera- 
tion. 

With the above an accepted fact, 
it. follows that all three are of rela- 
tively equal importance and should 
be so recognized. 

Just as earnings attract capital, so 
do earnings attract superior man- 
power. The company which can at- 
tract superior man-power is provid- 
ing an added.opportunity for profit 
to invested capital. These two elem- 
ents in combination commend them- 
selves to sound and far-seeing man- 
agement. 

Recognizing the relative importance 
of each of these elements, we have 
planned a formula for the division of 
net earnings, as they may accrue on 
an annual basis, whereby an addition- 
al return to labor, over and above 
wages, is made available in the same 
manner that there is an established 
method for adding to management’s 
working-capital reserves and for pay- 
ing stockholders on invested capital 








Ewing Galloway 


extra capital dividends from added 
earnings resulting through unusual 
accomplishment. 

As for the details of the plan, we 
believe, first, that labor is entitled to 
a just wage, based on the current 
scale. 

Second, we believe that invested 


‘ dollars in stock in the company is 


money which the company may con- 
sider as having rented and which is 
entitled to a fair annual rental. 


We Balance the Risk 


Third, we believe that if a business 
is to endure and grow for the best 
interests of all and is to operate on a 
sound basis, and be in position to 
meet unforeseen conditions or periods 
of repression, management’s working 
capital must be augmented with re- 
serves set aside from earnings. 

Since money invested in stock in 
any business enterprise carries with it 
a greater risk than the same sums in- 
vested in bonds or other more cer- 
tain securities, which are preferred as 
to dividends, liquidation and/or dis- 
solution, such money has a right to 
demand a higher rental, and to enjoy 
the results in any year of better busi- 
néss resulting in higher earnings. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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No. 1 of a New Series on America’s Master Salesmen: 


He Applies Engineering Principles to Selling 
— and Gets Results! 


HEN General Mills makes its 
annual report to stockholders, 
there usually is a sentence to 

this effect : 

“Sales for the year have been very 
satisfactory.” 

Rarely is there any elaboration of 
that terse message. No figures are 
given, no activities are discussed. 
Nor do the officials preen themselves 
in print, telling how they put every 
competitor’s nose out of joint. 

Narrowly examined, however, 
General Mills’ record seems slightly 
more than “satisfactory.” Earnings 
and gross business have shown steady 
improvement for more than four 
years. Two of the company’s spe- 
cialty* products—“Wheaties” and 
“Bisquick”—have been introduced 
since 1930 and, though pitted against 
the sternest rivalry, have won phe- 
nomenal success. Throughout the 
heavy going of the depression, Gen- 


‘ eral Mills has proved itself one of the 


most effective: merchandisers in the 
country. Especially is this the case 
with “Wheaties.” A breakfast cereal, 
it was plunged into an already 
crowded market. Now it is known 
and bought from coast to coast. 


“Let’s Walk Around That Idea” 


This outstanding marketing job has 
been directed by an engineer—Donald 
D. Davis. 

It is significant that when Davis, 
now president of the company, en- 
tered the milling business in 1922, he 
had done nearly everything in the in- 
dustrial world except sell. He had 
been a production engineer, labora- 
tory man, draftsman, cost installer, 
bank accountant, factory builder, and 
general rehabilitator. He had the 
firm conviction that engineering prin- 
ciples could well be applied to indus- 
try, particularly to sales. This theory 
has come in for wide attention from 
economists within the past few years. 

*General Mills’ business is primarily a staple 
flour and feed business, with small margins of 


profit. The specialty end has been developed 
deliberately to balance this situation. 
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C. D. FRAZER 


But, meanwhile, Davis has been get- 
ting results with it. 

When you talk with Davis, you are 
impressed by his-clarity and direct- 
ness. There is a sure-footed quality 
about him that says: “Here is a man 
wlio knows precisely what he’s 
doing.” 

And that personal characteristic is 
stamped across General Mills’ whole 
marketing technique, revealing itself 
especially in dadvertising—the com- 
pany’s chief contact with the public. 
Davis has supervised this phase of 
the business ever.since General Mills 
was formed in 1928, and these have 
been his cardinal principles : 

1. Exhaustive testing. 

2. Intense integration of all adver- 

tising and merchandising effort. 

3. Endless experimenting. 

Whenever a plan for promoting 
the sales of a product is suggested to 
Davis, he always replies, in a calm, 
unhurried voice: “Let’s walk around 
that idea.” 

He thus neatly sums up one of his 
own most important beliefs. Davis, 
as an engineer, is naturally devoted 
to facts. He embarks upon no im- 
pulsive campaigns, sells nothing by 
hunch. He takes the completely dis- 
enchanted view that you simply can- 
not do a good job of advertising, can- 
not wring every dollar’s worth of 
profit from it, unless you know who 
your customers are and why they buy 
goods. 

At his inspiration, General Mills 
has literally ransacked America for 
this kind of information. Before an 
advertising campaign is launched on a 
national scale, it is thoroughly tested 
in carefully selected markets. 

To obtain reliable consumer in- 
formation, Davis adopts the obvious 
but sure method—he rings the na- 
tion’s doorbells. Survey forces in- 
terview housewives by the thousand. 
Numberless questionnaires are sent 
out, countless telephone calls are 


made. Furthermore, every General 
Mills salesman is trained to observe, 
accumulate, and report useful data; a 
daily abstract of these comments goes 
the rounds of the office, each morn- 
ing. 

All this costs money, of course. It 
is said that General Mills spends at 
least ten per cent. of its sizable adver- 
tising budget in the testing of copy, 
media, markets, and other phases of 
the promotion job. But the upshot is 
that Davis knows where he is going 
every step of the way. He can call 
the turn on a marketing campaign 
before it is ever started. 

Such facts help to clear the air, too. 
There is no vagueness in a General 
Mills advertisement, no undying 
prose and no oblique approach. It is 
hard-hitting and aggressive, mathe- 
matically designed to do one thing 
and one thing only—sell goods. Four 
of the company’s leading products, 
“Gold Medal Kitchen-Tested Flour,” 
“Wheaties,” “Bisquick” and “Soft- 
asilk Cake Flour,” are eloquent testi- 
mony of the results that this method 
can reap. 


The Yankee Slugger Sells 


Integration is the second important 
factor in Davis’ sales code. In the 
handling of every product, General 
Mills wraps up all its promotion into 
a neat little bundle. Suppose, for 
example, that Lou Gehrig, the famous 
Yankee slugger, has endorsed 
“Wheaties.” Here is how his testi- 
monial to the “breakfast of cham- 
pions” will be used: Gehrig’s name 
will be emphasized in every possible 
way on the “Wheaties” baseball 
broadcasts ; magazine advertising will 
feature his photograph and will refer 
to the radio program in the copy; all 
store and window displays will be 
modeled after the magazine ads ; and 
Gehrig’s picture, by golly, will be 
found on boxes of “Wheaties” in the 
nation’s stores! That’s ringing all 
the changes, indeed. 

This idea of tying up all forms of 
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promotion is a major principle with 
General Mills. Printed ads are re- 
lated to radio programs, and store 
displays are first cousins to the back 
covers of national consumer maga- 
zines. General Mills finds out who 
it wants to reach, selects a theme that 
can be used in all types of advertis- 
ing, and then, like Dempsey, keeps 
hitting them again and again. 

Davis has another favorite remark: 

“What are you going to do next?” 

It will be wise to have some notion, 
too. Because Davis expects every ex- 
ecutive to be a heavy-duty thinker, to 
produce a continuous stream of ideas, 
and to exercise at least as much fore- 
sight as Providence ever meant man 
to have. If you don’t keep thinking 
and planning ahead, says he, your 
competitor will soon be thundering up 
alongside, looking you in ‘the eye. 

To avoid this revolting possibility, 
he experiments on a_ tremendous 
scale. Davis will try any promotion 
idea once, providing it is a direct 
sales effort that can be checked as to 
results. If it doesn’t prove effective 
in short order, he will not hesitate to 
call a halt. But—once embarked 
upon it, he will stick to that idea in 
spite of everybody in the milling, ad- 
vertising, and grocery trades until he 
has definite proof, one way or an- 
other, about its value. With him, 
casual opinions carry no weight. 

Personally, Davis is tall and power- 
fully built. He speaks with sparkling 
vitality, yet with never a waste of 
words. His manner is friendly, full 
of unexpected humo.;, and free from 
any suggestion of dominance. 

Davis is forty-eight, married and 
has three children. He is an enthusi- 
ast for all kinds of sports, but usu- 
ally follows only one hobby at a time, 
riding it very hard. Two or three 
years ago it was tennis. And in most 
of his spare time he could be found 
tearing around a court with astonish- 
ing energy and gusto, and frequently 
trimming an unsuspecting youngster. 
Davis also plays golf, rides horseback, 
and will drop almost anything for a 
day’s fly-fishing for small-mouth bass. 
He is an expert bridge and backgam- 
mon player, and an ardent air-mail- 
stamp collector. 

In addition to his work and play, 
he also finds time somehow to be 
highly active in the civic life of 
Minneapolis. For several months re- 
cently, he has served as one of the 
six members of the Mayor’s Em- 
ployer-Employee Committee, has de- 
voted much work to it, and has fig- 
ured largely in the success it has 
achieved in settling labor disputes and 
in meeting the peculiar employment 
problems of that Minnesota city. 





Donald D. Davis 


Davis’ career has been unusual. At 
first glance, his background seems a 
strange one for a milling executive. 
Yet the very difference of approach 
has doubtless contributed much to his 
rise in the business. While an engin- 
eer at the University of Michigan. 
Davis concluded that the people who 
get farthest in any one line are those 
who are completely familiar with the 
principles upon which all industry op- 
erates. Deliberately, then, he sought 





ge ! variety of experience. 
. _ vation of his business intellect, he ap- 





In the culti- 


plied the theory of diversified farm- 
ing. 

While still in college, he had a job 
with the Hayes Wheel Company, 
which, at that time, was turning from 
the manufacture of buggy wheels to 
the production of automobile wheels. 
Incidentally, his job was testing—to 
determine the relative strength of 
wooden and wire wheels, and so on. 
Upon leaving college Davis took a 
permanent position with the company 
as its first engineer. Since the indus- 
try was developing out of the black- 
smith-shop into the blue-print stage, 
he soon encountered the problems of 
quantity production and began to 
realize fully the importance, in any 
field, of scientific cost study. He 
therefore sought and secured a post 
with Suffern and Son, New York 
cost accountants, which he soon gave 
up in favor of a similar position with 
the Detroit Trust Company. 

While in the employ of this or- 
ganization, he worked under the 
direction of Joseph A. Bower and 
when Bower became president of 
Hale and Kilbourne, a Philadelphia 
manufacturer of car seats and auto- 
mobile accessories, Davis went along 
as factory manager. At the outset of 
the World War a munitions plant was 
built and twenty-eight-year-old Davis 
took over the supervision of 3,000 
men in the production of brass shell 
cases and other products. 

When Bower subsequently left the 
organization to become vice-president 
of a New York bank, he engaged 
Davis to put a tractor plant in shape, 
mechanically and financially. By the 
time this task was completed, the 
United States had entered the War 
and Davis applied for admission to an 
officers’ training camp. 

He was delayed in this for a while, 
however, because James F. Bell, now 
chairman of General Mills, induced 
him to help organize the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration. 
This was Davis’ first contact with his 
present industry. 

After a few months at that work, 
he became a major in the air service 
and was assigned to the production 
engineering division at Dayton, Ohio, 
where he remained until the Armis- 
tice. 

After the War, Davis declined an 
offer by Bell to join the Washburn 
Crosby Company and accepted in- 
stead the task of organizing and op- 
erating an industrial department for 
a Manhattan bank. In that capacity, 
he had a close-up of the terrific de- 
flation period that immediately fol- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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What's New in Business 


Boss to Pay Wage Tax 


When employees of Boonton Mold- 
ing Company (New Jersey molders 
of plastics) came to work one crisp 
November morning, they saw a new 
notice on the time-clock. It an- 
nounced that their company was go- 
ing to pay the 1 per cent. wage tax 
due after January 1 under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. 

“For quite some time,” President 
George K. Scribner tells Forses, “we 
have covered all our employees with 
group life insurance and have played 
with the idea of a pension fund. 

“Now that the Security Act is an 
established fact, it seemed quite log- 
ical to adopt it and to assume the en- 
tire burden as we would have done 
had we set up such a fund inde- 
pendently. 

“Our employees like the idea, 
though I think they place a bit more 
emphasis on it than the amounts in- 
volved seem to warrant.” 

But the wage tax doesn’t work the 
other way. Under the Federal law, 
the employer may pay his workers’ 
share if he wishes; under no circum- 
stances, however, can the worker pay 
his employer’s share of the contribu- 


‘ tion to the Federal Treasury. The 


American Federation of Labor now 


wants to change the word “may” to 
“must”: By amending the law, it 
would force employers to pay the en- 
tire payroll tax out of their own 
pockets. But latest reports indicate 
that the drive will get nowhere. 


Advertising Campaign Brings New Industries, New People, to Town 


“It pays to advertise your town” is 
what Mayor William Williams of 
Belleville, N. J., thinks every morn- 
ing as he opens his office door and 
views the stack of letters on his desk. 

He can prove it, too. With an ad- 
vertising budget of only $5,000, the 
town of 30,000 has already obtained 
real results from its Fall campaign to 
publicize Belleville as a good place to 
live, work, and manufacture in: 

1. A dyeing plant employing eighty 
people and a wood-working plant em- 
ploying fifty have located in Belle- 
ville. 

2. Three hundred inquiries about 
residential opportunities have come 
in, and fifty families have newly 
moved to Belleville as a result. 

3. Questions about Belleville as a 
site for industrial plants have come 
from nearly four-score inquirers, and 
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some of them may bring their com- 
panies to town. 

One reason for Belleville’s adver- 
tising success is the town’s alertness 
in riding a rising wave of industrial 
decentralization and relocation. For 
to-day, industry is on the move. Some 
companies want to move to avoid 
local labor troubles. Others have 
other reasons: To follow shifting 
markets, escape heavy local taxes, re- 
duce manufacturing costs; or, in a 
few cases, to be near important mar- 
kets if Congress should pass laws 
abolishing basing-point systems and 
requiring f.o.b. prices. 

Nor is Belleville the only govern- 
ment unit which hopes to cash in on 
industrial relocation. The states of 
Maine and Mississippi have just 
opened drives to obtain new indus- 
tries. Texas is talking about a mil- 


International photos 


In late November 26,000,000 employees 

began to fill out application forms for old. 
age pensions under the Federal Social Security 

Act—the last phase of a gigantic rush job, 

during which American Sales Book Com. 

pany’s Niagara Falls plant printed and ship- 

ped millions of enrollment cards a day (left), 

and postmen, trudging many extra miles, stil! 

managed to smile for photographers as they 

delivered the forms (above). 


lion-dollar “Five Year Plan” to at- 
tract them. And.at the New Eng- 
land Council’s annual meeting late in 
November, industrial relocation was 
the main topic of interest. 

A top event on the meeting’s pro- 
gram was a talk on industrial decen- 
tralization by President Paul W. 
Litchfield of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, whose industry, har- 
ried by labor troubles, is now taking 
steps to move at least part of its pro- 
ductive capacity out of Akron. 

Another focal point of interest at 
the meeting was the New England 
Council’s brand-new Co-operating 
Committee, which has been set up to 
co-ordinate the campaigns of the six 
New England states for new in- 
dustries. 

Basically, the Committee wants to 
do two things: Keep New England’s 
present industries in New England: 
and attract new ones. 

To reach this goal, it has worked 
out an elaborate program of informa- 
tion-gathering, advertising, and edu- 
cation. It is cataloguing every vacant 
plant in New England with 10,000 
square feet or more of floor space; 
publishing data sheets of industrial 
information on various communities; 
inventorying the industrial assets and 
liabilities of New England cities; 
promoting research for new products, 
and for better production and mar- 
keting methods; advertising New 
England’s manufacturing advantages; 
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ye can program your life 


insurance just as a good 
architect plans a house so that 
desirable additions and altera- 
tions can later be made. All life 
insurance protection is good, but 
random selection of policies can 
never equal the Life Insurance 
Program built to fit your personal needs. 


Your insurance policies should fit into that 
Program as the rooms and facilities of your 
home fit into your housing needs, allowing for 
alterations as conditions change. 


When your children are “on their own,” you 
may prefer to convert your big house into in- 
come—by renting or by selling and reinvesting 
the proceeds. With the lessening of family finan- 
cial obligations, you may also wish to convert 


part of your insurance investment into a life 


income for your wife and yourself. 


Having in mind the contingencies of the future 
for which you would like to make provision, 
build your Life Insurance Program so that it will 
continue to meet your particular requirements. 





Plan your Life Insurance 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to 
help you. Telephone the nearest Metropolitan 
office and ask him to call—or mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in 
the usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues an- 
nuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders, and any divisible surplus is returned to 
its policyholders in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without placing myself under any obligation, I would like 
to have information regarding a Life Insurance Program to 
meet my needs. 
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BUSINESS HEADLINES 


Two Weeks of Business News 








HONEYMOON 


Business and Government set out on post-election honey- 
moon, each hoping for harmony but walking warily like 
cats. Industry plans drive to employ more workers. 
Some business men, labor leaders, farmers and Govern- 
ment officials talk of warming over NRA gravy, reviving 
AAA. Occasional talk of “entering New Era” also is 
heard—which makes realists with 1929 memories shiver. 





OUTPOURING 


1936 draws to close amid tremendous outpouring of 
corporate funds in extra dividends, bonuses, wage in- 
creases. Causes: Enlightened business policies; post- 
election resignation; undistributed-surplus tax; employee 
requests; union threats; higher profits. Whatever the 
causes, fact remains that other years have seen even 
greater outpouring of dividends, that no other year has 
seen as vast a flood of employee-bonus and wage-increase 
announcements. Meanwhile, controversy breaks out over 
cost-of-living wage plans (page 16); and two company 
presidents reveal why they believe in sharing profits with 
employees (page 10). 





SO WHAT? 


Steel companies expected to raise prices to compensate 
for the industry’s almost unanimous wage lifting. Textile 
prices jump as many cotton mills, 80 cent. of woolen 


and worsted mills, also raise wages. Observers hope that 


rising prices won’t nullify rising wages, give cynics a - 


chance to sneer, “So what?” 





“BEST EVER!” 


New York Automobile Show closes in’ blaze of glory as 
“The most successful national show of all time,” “The 
best ever held from the standpoint of sales.” 





STEEL GRIPS 


Steel retains tenacious grip on recovery as production 
holds around 75 per cent. of capacity (very near full 
“effective” capacity); and American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute estimates that railroad buying of steel in 1936 
will be largest since 1930. Meanwhile, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube announces $10,000,000 improvement pro- 
gram in Youngstown district and Chicago. 











increasing the supply of skilled labor ; 
fostering better relations between 
employer and employee, industry and 
community; finding and removing 
‘factors which hold back industrial 
development; and showing students 
in school and college why industry is 
important to them. 

New England boosters who at- 
tended the New England Council’s 
get-together found new hope in a re- 
cent report from the Southern States 
Industrial Council which pointed out 
that, since 1933, wages in the South 
have risen twice as fast as they have 
in the North; for cheap Southern 
labor has been the most important 
reason for the New England textile 
industry’s wholesale migration to the 
South. 

But New England boosters also 
realize that there’s still a big job to be 
done to get their territory back on its 
feet—as a new Harvard Business 
School study of unemployment in 
Massachusetts reveals. The findings: 
Re-employment since the depression 
low of 1932 has proceeded more 
slowly in Massachusetts than in the 
‘nation as a whole; the State cannot 
expect normal employment even if 
U. S. business as a whole should re- 
‘turn to the 1929 level; the factors 
-which started Massachusetts on its 
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long downward slide as a manufac- 
turing center — high taxes, high 
wages, remoteness from many impor- 
tant markets—still exist. 


Bank With a Heart 


Most bankers now agree that what 
their institutions need is “humaniz- 
ing,” and selling that humanizing to 
the public. 

New York’s Central Savings Bank 
is turning the thought into action. It 
owns an empty plot of land next door 
to a low-cost housing development in 
the crowded lower East Side. No 
buyers to take the empty lot have 
yet appeared; the housing develop- 
ment provides no playground for the 
children of tenants. So the bank has 
turned the lot over to the develop- 
ment under a temporary agreement, 
terminable on ten days’ notice, while 
the manager of the development has 
installed equipment which converts it 
into a playground. 


C-0-L Wages Stir Uproar 


Late in November, Chairman Ern- 
est T. Weir of National Steel took a 
stand which, for perhaps the first and 
last time, placed him shoulder-to- 
shoulder with Labor Leader John L. 


Lewis, whose ambition is to unionize 
the steel industry. 

About U. S. Steel’s new plan for 
tying wages to the cost of living, 
Chairman Weir had this to say: 

“I cannot subscribe to the theory 
of chaining wages to living cost. .. . 
As I see it, any attempt to perma- 
nently establish the living cost index 
as the sole barometer for wage adjust- 
ments would tend to retard the con- 
tinued increase in real buying power 
which has been and should be the goal 
of all industry.” 

Except for the difference between 
measured language-and fiery denun- 
ciation, Chairman Weir’s objection 
was much the same as John Lewis’ 
previously voiced one; and, of all the 
steel companies whose announce- 
ments created a mighty flood of wage 
increases in November, U. S. Steel 
stood alone in reporting that its wage 
level for the next year would fluctu- 
ate with the cost of living. The 
method: Workers will receive an 
automatic raise of 5 per cent. when- 
ever the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index rises 5 
per cent.; wages will be cut 5 per 
cent. whenever the index falls 5 per 
cent. 

Despite the furore it created, there 
was sound precedent for U. S. Steel’s 
move. General Electric recently an- 
nounced a plan which is generally 
similar, but which calls for a wage 
change with every point of change 
in the B.L.S. cost-of-living index 
(Forzes, Oct. 15, page 26). Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit recently re- 
instated its “market basket” plan 
after it had been dropped in the de- 
pression depths when financial diffi- 
culties made it necessary for the com- 
pany to cut wages more than the 
index had. declined. Under PRT’s 
system, first established in 1926, the 
company compiles its own index of 
Philadelphia living costs—the em- 
ployee’s “market basket”; adjusts 
wages by a percentage equal to the 
percentage rise or fall of the index 
from “normal”; and changes wages 
once a year (but not oftener) if in 
the intervening year the index has 
risen or fallen 5 per cent. or more. 

Although a vast number of com- 
panies take living costs into consider- 
ation (along with company profits, 
supply and demand for labor, pre- 
vailing local rates, etc.) as a factor 
to be considered in adjusting wages, 
very few place as much emphasis on 
cost of living and make the adjust- 
ments as automatic as U. S. Steel, 
General Electric and PRT. Objec- 
tions often voiced by employers are 
that such systems hold wages down; 
or disregard the price level of the 

(Continued on page 23) 








\D STOCKS almost exhausted on a 


dozen different items? ... Jobbers 


located all over the map? ... Grab your 


telephone! It’s personal, fast, direct. It’s two- 
way. It gets action. 

Shipment lost somewhere along the line? 
-. . Trace it, find it, speed it up—by tele- 


Phone! . . . There are dozens of day-saving, 


dollar-saving uses for Long Distance this time 

of year. Manufacturers use it to buy raw 

materials quickly. Wholesalers move over- 

stocks with last-minute telephone sales drives. 
The same features that make Long Distance 

invaluable at Christmas, recom- 

mend it all the rest of the year. 

Try it this month and see. 
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A Record Investment 
in Progress 


eo are invited to view the new 1937 
automobiles of the General Motors fam- 


ily now in the showrooms of General Motors 
dealers everywhere. 


We believe these new cars represent a sound 
example of progress with stability—another 
- stride forward in the steady march by Gen- 
eral Motors engineers toward higher utility 
and outstanding value. 


A significant new feature of these 1937 cars 
is the Unisteel Body by Fisher. An extension 
of the turret top principle, this advanced con- 
struction fuses top, bottom and sides of the 
body structure together into one single rigid 
unit of steel. 


Safety and silence are greatly increased by 
this more solid construction, and important 
contributions are permitted to comfort, 
roominess, and style as well. 


Refinements have also been made in the 
direction of a further increase in economy 
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of operation and maintenance, and these 
betterments are supported by such familiar 
and time-tested General Motors features 
as knee-action, improved hydraulic brakes, 
the turret top and no-draft ventilation. 


Bu progress in the way of product im- 
provement is only secured through the co- 
ordination of many factors. 


It is an accepted principle of sound industrial 
management that good products can only be 
produced by good tools, in which have been 
incorporated the most efficient practices 
known to research and engineering. 


In line with this principle, and in prepara- 
tion for our new 1937 production, General 
Motors has this year made an all-time rec- 
ord investment in plant modernization and 
for new tools, dies and machinery. 


These improved facilities enable us to offer 
better products at the same or lower prices, 
which in turn should stimulate consumption 
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and thereby provide more jobs and increased 
opportunities and benefits to workers. 


¥ passing directly into the channels of trade 
these expenditures have stimulated employ- 
ment in many lines. This is true particularly 
in the heavy industries where the recovery 
processes have hitherto lagged and where an 
important part of our national unemploy- 
ment has centered. 


This again suggests the great opportunity 
that exists of rebuilding America’s produc- 
tive facilities through replacing obsolete 
plants and machinery with modern equip- 
ment, thus offering a fundamental solution 
for the current problem of creating more 
jobs for more people. 


It is significant, too, that the benefits of this 
General Motors investment in progress have 
not been limited to any one area, but have 
been spread through many parts of the coun- 
try, through the establishment of new plants 
in many additional communities. 


By such decentralizing of its manufacturing 
operations and thus distributing buying 
power to more and more communities, Gen- 
eral Motors feels it is helpful toward the de- 
velopment of a more balanced national 
economy. 


Aun depressions uncover opportunities of 
advancing the social and economic status of 
the community. The depression through 
which the world has just passed is no excep- 
tion to the rule. These opportunities should 
be recognized as stimulants of progress. Im- 
portant among them is the necessity of assur- 
ing greater stability and permanence of em- 
ployment, not only from the standpoint of 


the human factors involved, but from the 
standpoint of maintaining greater continuity 
of purchasing power. 


An important step in this direction was 
taken by the automotive industry last year, 
whereby new models were introduced in 
November rather than in January. ‘The ob- 
jective was more uniform sales throughout 
the year and consequently steadier work 
and increased annual earnings for the 
workers. 


Another important step has been tempering 
the seasonal variations with their adverse in- 
fluence on continuity of employment by the 
building of inventory of component parts, so 
far as that is practical, during periods of re- 
duced consumer demand. 


The benefits of these policies are by no 
means confined to the workers directly in- 
volved, but exert a favorable influence 
throughout the whole national economy, 
affecting not only the workers in many other 
supplying industries but the great army con- 
cerned with distribution and manufacturing 
as well. Thus is established a new measure 
of industrial progress. 


The current advance of the nation toward 


recovery gives promise of continued good 
business in 1937. 


To the extent that industry and the country 
at large move forward aggressively with 
sound principles as their guiding inspiration, 
will America attain progress with stability. 


/? 


President, 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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er than at any time in five years. 

Re-employment has made more 
progress than at any time since re- 
covery began. 

Retail merchants are well pleased 
with current demand and Christmas 
prospects. Scarcity of some lines is 
reported. 

The motor industry has started its 
1937 models’ year spectacularly, in- 
spiring hopes that all past records will 
be eclipsed. 

Although the steel industry is de- 
scribed as running at only three- 
fourths of theoretical capacity, it is 
admitted that many plants have 
reached their maximum output. 
Heavy capital expenditures are 
planned. 

Power consumption continues to 
. expand beyond anything ever before 
known. 

Railroads are hauling more traffic 
and greatly improving their profits. 

The copper industry is enjoying 


Bes clearings are running high- 


B. C. Forbes Tells: 


Why Business, Stocks, Are 
Ending Year Cheerfully 


something savoring of a boom, with 
stocks on hand drastically reduced. 
Export demand is a potent factor. 
Construction is well ahead of a 
year ago, but has still a long way to 
go before reaching normal. 
The oil industry has worked itself 
into the best position in recent years. 
Textiles exhibit an upward trend. 
The call for telephone installations 
is significantly keen. 


Turning to matters financial : 

Stock speculation lately has been 
unusually active, with prices hover- 
ing close to the highest level reached 
in more than five years. 

Extra dividends are announced 
daily, to avoid surplus tax penalties. 
(These may prove a_ speculative 
boomerang. ) 

Banks are loosening up a little in 
extending loans for business pur- 
poses. 

Some increase is appearing in new 
issues of securities, and Wall Street 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF CAPITAL FINANCING 


NEW SECURITIES ISSUED BY TYPES, I912-36 
(REFUNOING SSUES CxCLUOED) 


BILLIONS 
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counts upon heavier flotations in the 
near future by various industries, in- 
cluding utilities. 

Interest rates in Wall Street still 
hold at their phenomenally low level. 

Meanwhile, government obliga- 
tions keep climbing in price—and will 
continue to climb in volume outstand- 
ing. 
Nearly all corporation statements 
reveal distinct betterment over 
twelve months ago. 


What is responsible for this satis- 
factory showing? 

Most fundamental is the nation’s 
inherent recuperative forces, so long 
repressed. Not only was the mo- 
mentum maintained during the Sum- 
mer, but there has been no evident 
slackening since the Presidential 
election. By acting as it has acted, 
the nation has been only repeating 
economic history: Every period of 
acute depression has been followed, 
within two to six years, by revival. 

President Roosevelt’s conciliatory 
utterances since November 3 have 
had a reassuring effect in the highest 
business circles. Thus far he has 
neither said nor done anything to 
excite fresh apprehension. 

Therefore, although the Washing- 
ton outlook is regarded by many as 
wholly uncertain, the disposition at 
present is to hope for the best and 
to act with courage rather than 
timidity. 

The results of the Automobile 
Shows have strengthened confidence 
that the American people are de- 
veloping a buying mood. 


At this juncture, the writer pre 
fers to record facts instead of ventur- 
ing predictions as to what the near- 
by future has in store, especially for 
stocks. The rise already registered 
is ‘not wholly justified by actual 
earnings. Inflation expectations are 
at work. 
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NEW YORK 


’ ee 
HES FETCHING THE ALBUM AGAIN” 


ORING over the family album may be in- 

teresting enough when you're in the driver’s 
seat ... but when it’s somebody else’s album, the 
urge is prompt and inevitable: “James, my hat 
and coat, he’s going to bore us with ‘loved ones’ 
again!” 

a a7 e 

How many advertisers, moved by the glow of 
proprietorship, make the mistake of mentally 
projecting their own enthusiasm into the minds 
and hearts of prospects whose only interest in 
any product is: “What will it do for me?” 


Being basically selfish, people are not likely 
to respond to things which do not affect them 
intimately. Therefore, advertising copy which 
merely eulogizes one’s product as such is likely 
to garner only a generous harvest of yawns from 
those hard-boiled millions to whom “altruism” is 
just another word in the dictionary. 


Here, in fact, is the basic weakness of adver- 
tising copy which is too closely tied to the apron- 
strings of its product. Advertising copy which is 
concerned more with the intrinsic details of one’s 
merchandise than with the wants and desires of 
prospects whose patronage it seeks to win. 


Like the host who “overtalks” his album, his 
golf game or his girth—the advertiser whose copy 
talks “product, product, product,” to the neglect 
of everything human is in grave danger of hav- 
ing his million-dollar audience reach for their 
figurative hats and coats. 


But let our advertising copy talk to people 
about themselves—let it discuss their hopes and 
desires . . . let it, for example, promise quicker 
meals or less housework for mother . . . let it hold 


out pink cheeks and glowing health for Junior— 
and in less time than it takes to tell, it will have 
planted the “buying urge” that starts millions 
of hands moving pocketwards for a purchase. 


The most successful advertising campaigns 
have been those which caught this spirit of self- 
interest. 


For example, radios have been sold not be- 
cause they are equipped with by-pass condensers 
or screen-grid feedbacks . . . but because they 
bring the world of music, entertainment, news 
and romance into millions of thrill-hungry homes. 


Automobiles have been successfully merchan- 
dised not because they out-power a percheron 
eighty to one . . . but because they annihilate 
time and space .. . bring loved ones together . . . 
open up new vistas to people whose worlds were 
formerly circumscribed by the bounds of the 
backyard fence. 


Looking out for Number One 


And so it is with other products. Sales curves go 


up not because of the public’s blind loyalty to 
manufacturers . . . but because the merchandise 
they produce provides the comfort, convenience, 
thrills and romance that people want and 
demand. 


Perhaps you would like to know more about 
this agency’s viewpoint on the self-interest factor 
in advertising. Perhaps you would like to see 
some of the typical campaigns in which we have 
interpreted this trait to the sales advantage of 
many of our clients. If so, a note on your execu- 
tive letterhead will arrange an interview. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, we 


ST. LOUIS * DETROIT . LOS ANGELES ° 


Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO . LAKELAND, FLA. . SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 
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OU can’t stop progress unless hu- 
man mentality stops. Twenty- 
five years from now the cars of 
1937 will look as antiquated as the 
cars of 1912 do to-day. We know so 
little about anything in the world 
ahead of us, but if I could get into the 
minds of young people to-day, I 
would get them to quit looking back- 
ward and look forward instead ; then 
I would have no fear for future 
generations. 
—Cuarves F. KETTERING. 


A blotter absorbs everything and 
gives out nothing.. Don’t be a blot- 
ter. —EXCHANGE. 


There never was a period of de- 
pression that was not caused either 
by an attempt to monkey with the 
multiplication table or to monkey with 
the Ten Commandments. 

—Rocer W. Basson. 


The most ‘effective sermon is that 
given by a good example. 
—P. B. SLoan. 


We are apt to say that money talks, 
but it speaks a broken, poverty- 
stricken language. Hearts talk bet- 
ter, clearer and with wider intel- 
ligence—WiILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


There is a creed that every sales- 
man who succeeds lives up to. It is 
simple and brief—and it works. Here 
it is: 

Believe first in what you sell. 

Believe your prospect will profit by 
it. 

Believe in the firm back of you. 

—GeEorGE J. BARNES. 


A man is known by the company 
he keeps and a company is known by 
the men it keeps). —THE ANODE. 


Reflections 

1. Note the central letter in “raise.” 

2. Be sensible and play safe, but 
do not stand still. 

3. To-day’s neglect means to-mor- 
row’s regret. 

4. The man who feels certain of 
success, and labors to that end, is 
seldom mistaken. 

5. After putting up a bluff a man 
is sure to stumble over it. 

6. Being a thoroughbred does not 
depend upon your ancestors, but upon 
you. —Cuicaco TEecH. News. 


Emergencies have always been nec- 
essary to progress. It was darkness 
which produced the lamp. It was fog 
that produced the compass. It was 
hunger that drove us to exploration ; 
and it took a depression to teach us 
the real value of a job. 

—Tirs & Topics. 
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THOUGHTS 


That Is Success 


W ealth—prowess—power—only the 
few attain, 
Yet this one triumph is denied to 
none: 
To say each night, computing loss and 
ain— 
“This was my job to-day; this | 
have done 
With all the skill I could command, 
no less.” 
That ts success. 


It well may be at your allotted task 
You find no dearth of pitfalls in 
the way. 
Pause for a little while tonight and 
ask: 
“Am I one pace ahead of yester- 
day— 
Nearer the goal?” If you can answer 
“Yes!” 
That is success. 


Time flies on fantom wing, yet no 
man needs 
To count the speeding years as for- 
feit quite. 
We live not in days only, but in deeds. 
If this dead year has brought you 
in its flight 
New store of wisdom, tolerance, 
kindliness— 
That is success. 
—Tep OLson. 


Dreams never hurt anybody if he 
keeps working right behind the dream 
to make as much of it come real as 
he can. —F. W. Wootworrs. 





A TEXT 


Let nothing be done in strife or 
vainglory; but in lowliness of mind 
let each esteem other better than 
themselves.—Philippians 2:3. 


From J. B. Gribble, Los Angeles, 
Calif. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











There’s no thrill in easy sailing, 
when the sky is clear and blue. 
There’s no joy in merely doing things 
which anyone can do. But there is 
some satisfaction that is mighty sweet 
to take, when you reach a destina- 
tion that you thought you couldn’t 
make. —Coat Dust Twins. 


We do not count a man’s years 
until he has nothing else to count. 
—Eme_nrson. 


Always take the short cut ; and that 
is the rational one. Therefore, say 
and do everything according to the 
soundest reason. 

—Marcus AvuRELIvs. 


Ridicule: The weapon of all others 
most feared by enthusiasts of every 
description, and which from its pre- 
dominance over such minds, often 
checks what is absurd, and fully as 
often smothers that which is noble. 

—WaALTER Scort. 


Few men travel over the road of 
success without an occasional punc- 
ture. —THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK. 


Each day, each week, each month, 
each year, is a new chance given to 
us by God. A new chance, a new 
leaf and a new life—this is the gold- 
en, the unspeakable gift which each 
new day offers to you. 

—CaNon Farrar. 


One can stop when mounting but 
never when descending. 
—NAPOLEON. 


When men reject the Good Shep- 
herd they follow some glorified bell- 
wether who will lead the flock back 
to the jungle of tribal hate and strife. 

—Irvinc PEAKE Jounson, D.D. 


Prosperity cannot be divorced from 
humanity. —Catvin Coovince. 


Many persons think that by hoard- 
ing money they are gaining safety for 
themselves. If money is your only 
hope for independence, you will never 
have it. The only real security that 
a man can have in this world is a re- 
serve of knowledge, experience and 
ability. Without these qualities, 
money is practically useless. The 
security even of money depends on 
knor .edge, experience and ability. 
If productive ideas are displaced by 
destructive ideas, economic life suf- 
fers. —HeEnry Foro. 


It is the biggest mistake in the 
world to think that you are working 
for some one else. Try to realize that 
some one else is paying you for work- 
ing for yourself. —Druc Topics. 
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What's New in Business 
(Continued from page 16) 


employer’s products; or ignore the 
principle that employers should pay 
the best wages possible regardless of 
living costs; or stir up employee dis- 
satisfaction when wages must be cut. 

Yet if the basic wages from which 
adjustments are made are fair, these 
objections lose much of their impor- 
tance. And companies which have 
depended heavily on cost-of-living in- 
dexes have usually found that tying 
wages to them: (1) Decreases labor 
turnover; (2) increases morale; and 
(3) makes employees realize that the 
management is looking out for their 
interests. 


Villions in Extra Sales 


Millions of gallons of petroleum 
products have been sold by Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey’s U. S. 
subsidiaries with a new employee- 
selling plan which brings in customers 
who might otherwise buy elsewhere. 

Worked out in joint conferences 
between management and employee 
representatives, the plan is entirely 
voluntary as far as workers are con- 
cerned. The employee who co-oper- 
ates, however, joins his plant “Boost- 


er” or “Selesso” (Sell Esso) club; 
talks to all his friends about the com- 
pany’s products; develops leads for 
regular salesmen to follow up; and, if 
he does a good job of turning in new- 
customer or prospect cards, becomes 
eligible for cash, merchandise, and 
coupon-book prizes. 


Turkeys Trot, Growers Groan 


Overcast skies failed to mar the 
“Turkey Trot” staged in mid-No- 
vember by Cuero, Texas (population 
5,000), to publicize the town as the 
“Turkey Capital of the World.” 

But downcast farmers added an 
unscheduled event to the program. 

The Turkey Trot was born when 
publicity-minded citizens asked all 
nearby farmers to drive their 
turkeys to the Cuero market on the 
same day so they could be paraded 
through the streets. Accompanied by 
floats and bands, the 7,000 turkeys in 
the 1936 parade drew people from 
miles around to see the spectacle and 
to shop in Cuero stores. 

Unscheduled on the program was 
the post-parade march-home of the 
turkey growers with their flocks. Dis- 
gruntled over low prices (10 to 12 
cents a pound against 18 to 20 cents 
a year ago), they are refusing to 





market their birds until prices rise, 
and Cuero business men had to pay a 
premium to get some of them to 
parade at all. 


Bridge-Opening Business 


As San Francisco business men 
looked over their ledgers the week 
after the opening of the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge in mid- 
November, they estimated that their 
special promotional efforts had 
helped to bring an extra $20,000,000 
in trade to their city. 

Most retailers jumped their adver- 
tising for Celebration Week by 50 to 
100 per cent. Competition in atten- 
tion-arresting window displays was 
keen, with models, paintings, and 
birds-eye views of the project the 
dominating subjects. The Em- 
porium, San Francisco’s largest de- 
partment store, set aside a huge win- 
dow for a full-size model of a Bay 
Bridge toll-collection booth, with an 
automobile passing through and two 
collectors standing beside it. Roos 
Brothers launched its new $350,000 
women’s sportswear store in high 
style by opening it simultaneously 
with the bridge, and sending a parade 
of horse-drawn carriages through the 
city’s streets. 
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NEW ISSUE 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters 
are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the 
Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Edward B. Smith & Co. 


November 23, 1936. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$27,000,000 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 41/4,% Series .due 1956 


Maturing December 1, 1956 





Price 101% and accrued interest 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


- Otis & Co. 


Incorporated 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 





Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 

compared more favorably with the same time a year eariler than 

at any previous time since July, 1936. 

1. Columbus, 0. 4. New Haven, Conn. 8. Montgomery, Ala. 

2. Syracuse, N. Y. 5. Albany, N. Y. 9. Austin, Tex. 

3. Youngstown, 0. 6. Spokane, Wash. 10. Galveston, Tex. 
7. Binghamton, N.Y. 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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Continued improvement Little or no change in 


one month or more 


ratio to last year 
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Recent improvement Trend continues down 


(may be temporary) 


one month or more The poorest territories 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


DECEMBER 1, 1936 











* Stars and numbers indicate number 
of successive times cities have been 
high-spotted. 
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objectives in relation to business 

now have been made clear; but 
the precise methods by which his ends 
are to be attained in law still are open 
to discussion. 

The whole scheme of planned econ- 
omy, the President insists, demands 
the immediate further extension of 
Federal controls over every funda- 
mental function of both production 
and distribution. The only great 
question to be decided during the 
coming session of Congress is wheth- 
er this program shall be realized 
through a series of new laws touch- 
ing specific fields of industry one at 
a time, or by means of a sweeping 
constitutional amendment vesting vast 
new powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment. If possible, the President 
would prefer to avoid an amendment. 


Many Avenues, Same End 


Whatever the avenue of approach, 
however, the end is the same—to 
make the entire industrial system 
more promptly responsive to Wash- 
ington controls, particularly in the 
matters of hours, wages, employee 
relationships, production scales, and 
minimum competitive standards. 

For an authoritative official sum- 
mary of these large objectives one 
hardly can do better than to turn to 
the keynote address of Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, of Kentucky, before the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Philadelphia, on June 23 last: 

What we need is a new defiition and 
a new interpretation of interstate com- 
merce. Every article that is grown or 
mined or fabricated in one state and des- 
tined for another, by whatever means of 
transportation, is an object of interstate 
commerce. It-is in competition with every 
other similar article originating in or des- 
tined for other states. Commerce, like 
water, seeks its own level. Like the wind, 
it goeth where it listeth; and you can no 
more divide this Nation into forty-eight 
air-tight and water-tight economic com- 
partments than you can parcel off the 
heavens to control the winds or the rain. 


Now this sweeping conception of 
new Federal powers, which would 
obliterate completely every trace of 
state authoritity in commerce and in- 


P sieeve i Roosevelt’s major 


dustry, was not a mere chance flight 
of convention oratory. The para- 
graph was written, as it turns out, by 
Professor Felix Frankfurter, of Har- 
vard, technical designer of most of 
the New Deal legislation of 1933-34 
which since has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 
Before being handed to Senator Bark- 
ley, the interstate commerce para- 
graph was discussed in detail at the 
White House—and finally rearranged 
with meticulous care, to avoid all sug- 
gestion as to how these ends might 
be accomplished in law. 


Match, Master 


From this broad declaration of ob- 
jectives, which was given at the very 
outset of the campaign, we turn now 
to an equally significant utterance of 
the President himself in his Madison 
Square Garden address of October 
31, three days before the election: 

I should like to have it said of my first 
Administration that in it the forces of 
selfishness and of lust for power met their 
match. I should like to have it said of 
my second Administration that in it these 
forces met their master. 

Any citizen who will examine these 
two brief campaign texts for. their 
fundamental import and_ essential 
unity will find himself guided hence- 
forth by a realistic tomprehension of 
current movements in Washington. 

But while all these domestic plans 
are brewing in Washington, the fore- 
most immediate concern of the Presi- 
dent is the delicately balanced diplo- 
matic situation in Europe. Mr. 
Roosevelt feels strongly that the 
threatening posture of. affairs on the 
Continent is by far the most ominous 
sign in the American skies. Not that 
an outbreak in Europe would directly 
involve the United States forthwith 
in a military way; but the repercus- 
sions of further economic disorgani- 
zation in Europe most certainly would 
prove a brake upon the now flourish- 
ing American recovery movement. 


“| Hate War!” 


That is one of the principal reasons 
behind the President’s dramatic dash 
to the Pan-American Conference at 
Buenos Aires. If the Western hemi- 
sphere can be united firmly behind a 
concrete declaration for world peace, 
the ground will have been prepared 
for an extension of the same formula 
to Europe. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull are hopeful that the Buenos 
Aires conference may prove the be- 
ginning of a world-wide mobilization 
of articulate public opinion for a re- 
turn to the ways of peace. 

Such is the story behind that im- 
pressive utterance at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., last Summer—“I hate war!” 
—LawRENCE SULLIVAN. 


- CONVENTIONAL * 
x SUPPORT... 


and then some! 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
executives find many things 
to their liking besides the 
well-planned meeting rooms 
and other modern facilities 





for conducting their business. 
They seem to appreciate the 
absence of big-city distrac- 


tions. . . . The personal co- 
operation of our trained 
convention manager. ... The 
comfort of the rooms... . And 
the goodness of the food. 
You'll agree with them. 
American and European 
Plans. Special group rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 














MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J-6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHoum &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK: 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of five dollars and fifty ¢ cents 
($5.50) pershareont 
payable December 14, 1936, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, November 20,1936. 


B. E. Hatchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 











UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER vor met oes 

The Board of Directors at a held 
November 12, 1936, declared a dividend or the 
fourth quarter of the year of a share on 
the Common stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, payable December 15, 1936 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 5, 1936. ~ 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer 
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What Employers 
Think 
Isn’t the Point 


Regardless of what you think, 
your workers alone know if 
your company is a good one to 
work for. And being “a good 
company to work for” means 
better morale, higher output, 
prevention of labor troubles, 
and the sound satisfaction of 
being a good boss. So... find 
out if you qualify. Tell your 


employees about the new 
Forbes prize contest: 


“Why I Like to Work 
for My Company” 


The winning reports will be 
veritable guides to sound per- 
sonnel management. See that 
your company is represented 
in the entries. Help your em- 
ployees to tell what they ask 
from their boss . . . how they 
like to be treated . . . what wel- 
fare measures appeal to them 
. .. how important (or unim- 
portant) are working condi- 
tions, bonuses, collective bar- 
gaining, paternalism, promo- 
tion and seniority policies, 
recreation facilities, company 
picnics, prompt settlement of 
disputes, and so on. 


PRIZES: A first prize of $250 
will be paid to the employee 
whose report, in the opinion of 
the judges, is most significant, 
most interesting, and of great- 
est value to employers as a 
guide for personnel policies. 
In addition to the money prize 
to the winning employee, the 
company for which he works 
will be presented with a hand- 
some CUP. 


SECOND PRIZE: $150 to the 
writer of the second-best re- 
port. 


THIRD PRIZE: $50 to the 
writer of the third-best re- 
port. . 


LENGTH: Not over 2,000 
words for each report. 


TIME LIMIT: 
1937. 


JUDGES: To be announced. 
For further information, ad- 
dress Employee Contest, Forbes 
Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


January 15, 
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He Applies Engineering Principles 
to Selling—and Gets Results! 


(Continued from page 13) 


lowed the war. And the experience 
he gained in forestalling bankruptcies, 
foreseeing and minimizing losses, 
made a deep impression upon him. 
He came, then, to the belief that ex- 
tensive budgeting of costs and profits 
is the first essential of modern scien- 
tific operations. He has proceeded 
on this theory ever since. 

In all this business contact, Davis 
had observed the fluctuating action of 
luxury and seasonal trades and was 
not pleased. He decided to make his 
permanent connection with a staple 
industry. Therefore, when Bell ex- 
tended another offer to him—this 
time to become secretary of Wash- 
burn Crosby—he accepted. That was 
in 1922. In 1924, Davis also became 
treasurer of the company and took 
charge of its advertising. That was 
the first time he had ever taken part 
in the marketing end of a business. 

In 1928 the consolidation into Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., of twenty milling 
concerns, including Washburn Cros- 
by Company, Red Star, Sperry Flour 
and others, was made possible in a 
large measure by the vision and 
energy of James F. Bell, who contin- 
ues active as chairman of the board 
of directors. Davis worked closely 
and effectively with Bell in the con- 
solidation, and upon its completion be- 
came vice-president and treasurer of 
the resulting company — General 
Mills. In the working out of this 
great project, the realization of the 
plans conceived by Bell, Davis aided 
greatly in the welding of the various 
production units into the one fast- 
working, adjustable corporation that 
it is to-day. Three years ago, he 
assumed the presidency, succeeding 
Bell, who was made chairman. 


Unhurried—But a Clean Desk 


Perhaps the most unusual thing 
about Davis’ executive ability is that 
he combines two qualities rarely 
found together—he is a very patient 
listener, and yet he makes up his 
mind with amazing rapidity. That 
is to say, he is a patient listener as 
long as you talk sense. He has an 
open mind on every phase of the busi- 
ness. He will invite you to “walk 
around an idea.” But never, in any 
case, does he want you to amble 
around it. 


Davis is very much a man of 
action. He sees no profit in delay and 
generally wants things done now. 
And he sets that pace himself. His 
desk is generally clean. He works 
very rapidly and very definitely, ac- 


complishing a vast amount of detail 
work, and still maintaining constant 
touch with every major phase of his 
organization. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, he never seems hurried, but ap- 
parently takes life easily and calmly. 

Toward his fellow executives and 
employees, Davis has a friendly, even 
a courtly, attitude. He once said: “] 
have found that you get farther with 
‘Please’ and ‘Thank you’ than with 
any other words in the English 
language.” Let it be noted, however, 
that while Davis has no distant air of 
aloofness, while many people call him 
“Don,” there is no question in any 
mind as to who the boss is. Nor does 
Davis leave any doubt about the im- 
portance of carrying out one of his 
clear, concise orders. 


Local Boy Knows Best 


Davis assumes that his men are 
capable, places great responsibility 
upon them, and never nags or goads. 
This attitude, in fact, is a company 
policy, contributing much to General 
Mills’ success. 

For example, each of the units now 
comprising the organization has its 
own independent sales force, respon- 
sible to its own officials. Advertising 
and merchandising—selling the pub- 
lic—is handled by the Minneapolis 
staff. There is a sales director in 
Minneapolis, too. But he never un- 
dertakes to tell an individual branch 
how to cover its territory. Davis be- 
lieves that every sales manager and 
every salesman should and probably 





REVOLUTION RIDES THE RAILS! 


Railroading is now being revolu- 
tionized—and the spectacular stream- 
lined trains are only of the 
story. W. Averell Harriman, Union 
Pacific’s chairman, reveals what the 
revolution is and what it means to 
the rails, the business man, the 
public. 


ARE PUBLIC UTILITIES GOOD 
CITIZENS? 
Community-building is an important 
phase of the program of most public 
utilities. Are they doing a good 

job? Are they getting results? 


CAT-AND-DOG FIGHT 


The fuels are locked in a titanic 

e for leadership in doing 
America’s vast industrial heating 
and cooling jobs. Out of the strug- 
gle are being born amazing new 
‘ideas in equipment, merchandising, 
and , More economical, gen- 
eration and utilization. Here’s a 
report crammed full of profit- 
making pointers. 
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does know his own trade better than 
it can be known in the Twin Cities. It 
is his job to bring in the retailer’s 
order and he is allowed to do it his 
own way. The home office merely re- 
lieves each unit of as many overhead- 
creating functions as possible. 

Davis’ background of engineering 
and accounting experience has proved 
of particular value in shaping Gen- 
eral Mills’ marketing policies to meet 
present-day conditions. The com- 
pany must necessarily operate on a 
very narrow margin of profit. Since 
there isn’t much gas in the tank, it 
must produce more power. 

The way to do that, says Davis, is 
to introduce brains. Know where 
you are going and how much it will 
cost to get there. Sell by accurate 
knowledge of the product, the mar- 
ket, the customer, and the advertising. 

And test everything before you be- 
gin. For, sooner or later, your sales 
effort will be put to the acid test, any- 
how. By the public. 


Why Our Workers Share 
In Our Profits 


(Continued from page 11) 


So, while on one hand we set up 
for labor the current wage scale, we 
set aside the figure of 8 per cent. 
rental for the money invested in 
capital stock. 

We have thus provided for pay- 
rolls or the rental of labor, for interest 
or rental on the invested capital and 
for the building up of suitable re- 
serves, 

Everything over and above these 
figures constitutes the true net in- 
come of the company. Such sums we 
propose to make equally applicable 
to division by the same percentage 
among management’s capital and sur- 
plus, stockholders’ capital investment 
and annual labor payroll of wages. 

For example: The company makes 
a net profit of 17 per cent. on capital 
and surplus. It pays to the stock- 
holders on invested capital a rental 
of 8 per cent. That leaves 9 per cent. 
which is divided among manage- 
ment’s working capital and surplus, 
the stockholders’ capital investment 
and labor payroll of wages. 

In this way, the interests of the 
common stockholders are respected ; 
labor is given identical treatment; 
and the strength of the organization’s 
capital and surplus is conserved and 
augmented to provide for necessary 
expansion or for the “rainy days” in 
the event of repression. 

* 


Who represents the new school of 
public utihty executives? What kind 
of man is he? See Forses for De- 
cember 15. 

















hours later it will still be full of life. Because Canada 
Dry’s Water has PIN-POINT CARBONATION. It has that 
“Champagne” Sparkle. Now at new low prices. 


HEY DIDDLE, DIDDLE, 
°° 04 THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE 


THE HIGH BALL 


JUMPED OVER 
THE MOON 





CANADA DRY’S sparxuunc WATER 


The better, fresher taste of your high ball will tell you Canada Dry’s Water 
is superior. You may see this superiority as well as taste it by making a sim- 
ple test. Pour Canada Dry’s Water into a champagne glass. And notice the 
extraordinary life and zest of this effervescent sparkling water. Or leave 
an opened bottle in your refrigerator. Twenty-four 





CANADA DRY'S 


THE WATER WITH THE “Champagne” SPARKLE 











NATIONAL CAN 
COMPANY, ‘Inc.’ 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a special dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five cents ($2.25) per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able December 1, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record November 24, 1936. 


G. S. McCREEDY, Secretary 
November 17 1936 












E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, November 16, 1936 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 

year-end dividend of $2.00 a share on the out- 
standing common stock of this Company, payable 
December 15, 1936 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 25, 1936; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
debenture stock of this Company, payable Janu- 
ary 25, 1937 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on January 8, 1937. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 

t November 18, 1936. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
percent (134%) on the Preferred stock of the 
tion, payable December 15, 1936, to stock- 

hol of record December 1, 1936. 
J. A. McKENNA. Treasurer. 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 40, of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable January 1, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 5, 
1936. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1936. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Extra Dividend 


An extra dividend of $1.25 per share in cash has 
been declared on the Common Stock of COM- 
MERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST COR- 
PORATION, payable December 15, 1936 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1936. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


OHN 1. SNYDER, Treasur 
November 19, 1856 - - 
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What 1Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durine the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M67— FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. "’. re Boston , Mass. 
ee 








GOODRICH 
#2 GOODYEAR 


which would you buy 


The real situation 
for investors is none too obvious. 
What WOULD you do? One of 
these stocks has an “Index of Gain 
Power” registered at .0279, the 
other .0285. Some day one will far 
outstrip the other because of this 
difference . . . and for no other 
reason. Canny investors will get 
our comparison now, with the inter- 
pretation of the “Index” for these 
issues and its revealing incisive- 
ness. FREE to readers of this ad- 
vertisement . . . write to Dept. 181D 
TODAY. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
DAMMAM TTA 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical: review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley, Inc., comeing 
authorities on the technica 
interpretation of stock price 
movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 


FORBES, DECEMBER 1, 1936 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


market is in a minor downtrend 

which so far is in the nature of 
a secondary correction of the post- 
election uptrend. The swings in the 
Times average following Election Day 
were first a bulge of 5 points in round 
figures, followed by a reaction of 4 
points, then a rally of 4 points to 
make a “double top,” and the cur- 
rent downtrend has brought the aver- 
age 4 points under its top. 

That is an unusual amount of ac- 
tion to be packed into three weeks, 
with volume the heaviest since the 
early months of the year. The pat- 
tern of the daily swings of the aver- 
ages is suggestive of the big waves 
which run in advance of storms. At 
times the market has been “full of 
stocks,” and to the observing trader 
who has developed a sort of “sixth 
sense,” all has not been quite as it 
should be. 

The inclination toward greater 
caution is partly a matter of ex- 
ternals, partly in distrust of the mar- 
ket’s internal position. While the 
fundamentals of business recovery 
and the investment situation are 
unchanged, there is uneasiness over 
the suggested repeal of the capital- 
gains tax which would release profit- 
taking from artificial restraint, and 


A” this is written (Nov. 23), the 


AUG. 


concern over renewed restrictive ac- 
tivities of the SEC. There is a grow- 
ing feeling of apprehension that the 
fixed purpose is to put government 
in control of wages and work hours 
in industry, and fear of the aftermath 
of an improvident spree of tax-forced 
dividends. Those problems are close 
to the heart of the market, and farther 
off is the ominous political situation 
in Europe. 

From the internal, technical view- 
point, the market has given evidence 
of too much company on the bull side 
of long-favored groups. Long lack 
of anything more than minor correc- 
tive reactions has fostered crowding. 
While so far the market ever since 
March, 1935, has shown an ability to 
acquire renewed strength after each 
brief pause, it cannot be expected to 
come off so well indefinitely. 

As suggested in the Nov. 15 “Out- 
look,” until the long-booming indus- 
trial division has given evidence of 
more sfability than is now apparent, 
we prefer not to guess its nearby 
upper and lower limits. But we ex- 
pect better things of the utilities and 
rails, which have long been in a side- 
wise movement with indications of 
working out on the upside. 

It is a safe guess that the goverr- 
ment has enough on its hands with- 
out taking over the railroads; so that 
help rather than hindrance in regain- 
ing earning power is in the cards. 
Moreover, heavy industry, while slow 
and ponderous in recovery as com 
pared with the more volatile sections, 
still has a long way to go if it merely 
catches up with the procession. It 
promises to keep plugging along and 
cannot do it without electric powet 
and railroad transportation. And 
those stocks are a safe distance be 
low the froth liable to be blown of 
the top of the market. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH T. GOODMAN 


time inclined to sag despite the 

declaration of extra dividends. It 

is possible, therefore, that such news 
has been largely discounted, and that 
the market is in for a period of hesi- 
tation, or somewhat reactionary ten- 
dencies. 

For the time being, some stocks 
appear high enough. Holders of the 
following are advised to take profits, 
or use stop-loss protection: Douglas 
Aircraft, Johns-Manville, Chrysler, 
U. S. Gypsum, du Pont, Monsanto, 
Allis-Chalmers, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, N. Y. Air Brake, 
Union Pacific, Ingersoll-Rand, Fair- 
banks-Morse, Mesta Machine, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell. Before the Win- 
ter is over, the chances are that 
these stocks can be repurchased at 
lower levels. 

Railroads and utilities have been 
doing poorly, the former because of 
doubt as to the fate of the surcharge 
freight rates which expire at the end 
of the year, and the latter, because 
of Government attitude. A com- 
promise is possible with regard to the 
freight-rate situation. If the sur- 
charges are completely discontinued, 
and no adjustment made, it is esti- 
mated that the railroads must in- 
crease their gross next year approxi- 
mately 7 per cent. to retain their 
present earning power. 

Everything indicates that the re- 
covery in business will continue for a 
long time yet. But, occasionally, the 
stock market slows up or reacts, and 
at this time many investors are avoid- 
ing stocks which have advanced 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


November 20, 1936. 
of Directors on November 18, 


Reine inane stocks were at one 





at theclose of business on December 11, 1936. 
will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











greatly, and are concentrating their 
attention on issues which are not in 
position to decline much, such as 
those listed here in the November 15 
issue. 

It should be remembered that all 
stocks do not make their highs at 
the same time. For example, the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages 
reached their peak in September, 
1929, but Chrysler reached its top in 
October, 1928; Montgomery Ward 
in January, 1929; Sears, Roebuck in 
November, 1928; Johns-Manville in 
February; 1929; Standard Oil of 
New Jersey in April, 1930. 

There is always the possibility that 
many of the stocks which have ad- 
vanced considerably during the past 
few years have reached their top; no 
one can be sure of that. Hence, it 
is strongly suggested that new com- 
mitments be confinéd to stocks of 
companies in good financial condition, 
with good earning prospects, and 
which have not yet advanced greatly. 


Sixteen Attractive Stocks 


Oliver Farm Equipment, with 
capital stock of but 272,000 shares, 
should do well next year. Nine 
months’ earnings are reported as 
more than $3 a share, and ccnsider- 
ing that farm equipment is generally 
worn out, this stock should do rela- 
tively better than others in the group 
from now on. 

The outlook for the fertilizers is 
good; American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal and Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
preferred, should do well. 

Columbia Pictures has not moved 
for a long time, and in view of the 
large business being done by the 
moving-picture industry, this stock 
appears attractive. Only 289,000 
shares are outstanding. Last year’s 
earnings amounted to $4.96 per 
share. 

Among the chain stores, J. J. New- 
berry appears attractive. Last year, 
sales exceeded $43,000,000 and are 
considerably higher this year. Earn- 
ings were $4.94 for each of the 380,- 
000 shares outstanding. Dividends 
this year total $3. 

In the low-priced field, Consoli- 
dated Oil affords a good yield, also 
possibilities of appreciation. This 
company represents a consolidation 
of Sinclair Oil, Prairie Oil & Gas, 
and Prairie Pipe Line, and is one of 
the leading domestic oil concerns. 

A few other low-priced stocks 
which appear attractive are American 
Radiator, Chickasha Cotton Oil, Mc- 
Kesson-Robbins, Armour, Hecker 
Products, Calumet & Hecla, Socony, 
Intertype, South Porto Rico Sugar, 
Reynolds Metals. 

Diversification and patience are 


advised. 








ANYBODY CAN 
RECOGNIZE 
MARKET MOVEMENTS 


—after They Are Well on Their Way 


But the biggest profits are made with least 
risk by anticipating trends. Will the mar- 
ket go up or decline? Given the answer, 
you not only make bigger and quicker 
profits but through such action you gain 
more protection for your account. 

Too many otherwise shrewd investors 
(and counselors), however, lacking the 
ability to anticipate trends, are forced to 
be content with the smaller and slower 
profits that come after they recognise a 
trend is under way. 


How Profits Are Made for Wetsel Clients 


Despite the confusing, erratic and 
divergent market of the last 9 months, 
Mr. Wetsel has anticipated its important 
movements and advised WHEN to ac- 
cept profits and when to change to other 
stocks. Isn’t this the kind of market 
judgment you seek? 

Thousands again are renewing their 
interest in the market. But too many, 
erroneously, think that all stocks act in 
unison . . . that they merely have to buy. 
Obviously, such is not the case. In every 
period of this kind, the market, in an 
effort to properly adjust itself, is totally 
lacking in uniformity. While some stocks 
are advancing rapidly, others are seeking 
lower levels. The degree with which you 
anticipate these movements determines the 
profits you will make, and, furthermore, it 
determines the safety of your account. 

As we have stated repeatedly, it is just 
as important to know WHEN to take 
action as it is to know WHICH stocks 
to deal in. 

With such knowledge, supplied in ad- 
vance of changing price trends, you can 
take the necessary action that will bring 
greater profits and protection to you. 

Anticipating virtually every major trend and 
intermediary swing since 1927, including the 
1929 break (which he forecast two weeks earlier). 
Mr. Wetsel gives clear-cut, specific advice as 
to what action to take. He tells WHAT to buy 
or sell, WHEN (which is of even more im- 


portance) and at WHAT price. And he tells 
WHY such advice is being given. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Mr. Wetsel’s market philosophy and methods 
and our services are described in our interesting, 
informative booklet “How to Protect Your Capi- 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth.” 

Every investor who is now in the market or 
plans to take advantage of present-day oppor- 
tunities, is invited to send for a copy, without 
obligation. Send for your copy today. Find out 
why Mr. Wetsel’s open-minded, independent 
methods enable him to anticipate trends. Learn 
why his interpretations and forecasts are so 
accurate time after time. See how this guidance 
that costs so little can help you so much. Fill 
in and mail the coupon now. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only investment counsel organization 
directed by Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet and information about your service. 
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Are you holding 


UTILITIES? 


Guarding 
Yourself Against 


INFLATION 


Ceiling Near for 
YOUR BONDS? 
& 


Write for Above 
Reports—GRATIS 


-Babson’s Reports- 


Dept. 50-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
Send —without charge or obliga- 
tion—reports you mention. 























THE STORY OF 
—THE HUMAN RACE 


A Biographical History of the 
World from Moses to Mussolini 


Henry Thomas, Ph.D. 


Recommended by 
THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Hailed by the leading critics as one of the 

greatest books of the century. 

HARRY ELMER BARNES: “Should 
be as popular as Durant’s ‘Story of 
Philosophy’.”” 

TORONTO TELEGRAM: “One of the 
most interesting books ever written.” 

SINCLAIR LEWIS: “This is history 
as it should be written.” 


More Than 100,000 Copies 
Already Sold 


And, writes THEODORE DREISER: 
“It should be read by millions.” 


Large Octavo volume, 6 x 9”, 576 Pages. 
A $5.00 size—A $3.00 price. 


Yours to examine seven days FREE. 
Just make out coupon below. 
a nQnneneee Se eEeeEeeeeeeee e ee 
WINCHELL-THOMAS Co. 
116 Bedferd St., Boston 
Gentlemen : 
I wish to examine, ON APPROVAL, one 
THE STORY OF THE HUMAN 
book carriage charges d. 
examination, I may, if I wish 


I keep it, I will send you $3 (pl 
postage). 


here if you 
herewith, thus saving postage 
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Stocks 
Benefiting from 
Growing Profits 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


opportunities are in the stocks of 
companies enjoying rapid earn- 
ings recovery. Now that most con- 
cerns have reported three quarters’ 
earnings, it is possible to compare re- 
sults and reach conclusions. 
“The stocks mentioned here are all 
believed to possess special attraction 
by reason of present and prospective 


ee speculative and investment 


quarters. This year’s total earnings 
evidently will exceed the 1929 level, 
It is the leading manufacturer of bot- 
tle crowns, making both tin caps and 
cork discs, and has just declared a 
special dividend of $3. 

Marked progress is being made by 
United Aircraft. It increased its nine 
months’ profit 85 per cent., showing 
36 cents a share. Gross business this 
year is estimated at about $20,000, 
000, against $12,000,000 in 1935, 
The funds allocated by Congress for 
plane, engine and equipment pur- 
chases during the 1937 fiscal year set 
a new high and only a small part 
has been used. United Aircraft ap- 
parently is in line for a substantial 
slice of the increased volume of busi- 
ness that will be available. 

A utility holding company which is 
scoring wide gains is American Pow- 
er & Light. It is showing up better 
than most of the power systems. 
Gross for the first nine months 
reached $67,112,000, an increase of 
11 per cent., while net income jumped 
50 per cent. About $4.50 a share 








COMPANIES REPORTING LARGE GAINS 


Earned per 
Sh. Ist 9 Mo. 
1936 


1935 

$4.79 $3.27 
9.63 5.35 
0.57 0.22 
0.36 0.24 
161 Nil 
454 290 


Approx. 
Price 
West. Union 
Chrysler 
Ohio Oil 
Un. Aircraft 
Am. Steel Fdries.. 
Crown Cork & S... 


* 000’s omitted. 


9 Months’ 
Net Income* Common 
1936 1935 in Net 1st9Mo. Shs. Issued 


$5,010 $3,414 46 5.2 1,045,279 
41,975 23,18 81 7.3 4,358,391 
6,212 3951 57 4.0 6,563,377 
912 491 85 1.6 2,505,467 
1849 Def.313.. 3.1 970,414 
2,016 1368 48 5.2 373,594 


% Earned 
% Gain on Stock 


No. of 








profits expansion. The financial re- 
sults achieved so far this year are re- 
viewed in each case. 

Chrysler Corporation’s third quar- 
ter profits reached $12,501,000, or 
$2.87 a share, contrasted with but 
$1.04 a year ago. Although the stock 
has been one of the most sensational 
performers, it is still lower relative 
to actual earnings than many less 
conspicuous issues. With another big 
year seemingly ahead for the motor 
industry, a sustained high rate of 
profits is anticipated. 

Western Union Telegraph is an- 
other company which is hanging up 
an earnings record deserving of more 
than passing attention. In the Sep- 
tember quarter $2.67 a share was re- 
ported. Prospects are bright that 
better than $7 a share will be shown 
for the full year. Since earnings 
fluctuate pretty faithfully with gen- 
eral business volume, profits should 
continue to ascend. 

One of the smaller industrial con- 
cerns which is coming ahead is 
Crown Cork & Seal, with a 48 per 
cent. rise in profits in the first three 


was earned on the combined 6 per 
cent. and 5 per cent. preferred stocks 
against $3 in the first nine months 
last year, For the full year close to 
$6 will be shown for the senior 
stocks. 

American Steel Foundries Co. 
went from deficits last year to sub- 
stantial profits this year, and recently 
paid off accumulated dividends on the 
senior stocks. The way is now open 
for regular payments on the common. 
Only a beginning has been made by 
the railroads in modernizing and re- 
placing ancient equipment. Prospects 
are bright that earnings of Steel 
Foundries will continue on the up- 
grade. In pre-depression times an- 
nual net ranged from $3,000,000 to 
$5.000,000, a level toward which the 
company is again working. 

Ohio Oil is a low-priced stock 
fortified by expanding profits. It 
gained 57 per cent. in the nine 
months, 57 cents a share being avail- 
able for the common. Conditions 10 
the petroleum industry strongly sug- 
gest that the rise in profits is mort 
than a flash in the pan. 
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Do You Know This? 


Total membership in the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions is 


13,500,000, compared with 22,000,000 
shortly after the World War. 
(Monthly Labor Review) 

* 


World expenditures on armaments 
last year are estimated at $9,295,- 
000,000, an increase of 12.2 per cent. 
over 1934. (League of Nations 
Armament Yearbook ) 

on 


Between 1870 and 1930, while the 
population increased 218 per cent., 
those engaged in gainful occupations 
increased 290 per cent. (Colby M. 
Chester ) 


* 


American retail business in 1935 
reached a total of $32,790,267,000, 
nearly two-thirds of the 1929 peak 
of $49,114,653,000. (National Busi- 
ness Census) 

- 

American citizens with incomes of 
less than $5,000 per year own 73 -per 
cent. of the wealth and 88 per cent. 
of the total income. (American Fed- 
eration of Investors) 

* 


During the first eight months of 
1936 Americans spent as much 
($5,600,000,000) for automobiles, 
gasoline and associated items as in 
retail food stores. (A. W. Zelomek) 

* 


For the first nine months of this 
year, residential building totaled 23 
per cent. more than was reported for 
the entire year 1935. (F. W. Dodge 
Corporation ) 


During the first nine months of 
this year, U. S. Steel Corporation ex- 
penditures on capital account for ad- 
ditions and betterments and in pay- 
ment of maturing subsidiary com- 
panies’ bonds and mining royalty 
notes, aggregated $51,600,000. (My- 
ton C. Taylor) 


Average wholesale prices in Britain 
are the highest since Great Britain’s 
gold-payment suspension in 1931. 
(Board of Trade) 


* 


Steel output in first nine months 
of this year exceeded production in 
all of last year (33,605,304 tons 
against 33,417,985). 

* 


Of 6,800,000 farmers last year, 2,- 
865,000 (42.1 per cent.) were tenants 
farming 336,800,000 acres valued at 
$10,100,000,000; in 1880, about 25 
Per cent. of all farmers were tenants; 
in 1930, 38.1 per cent. 





A LOW-PRICED STOCK 
EVERY INVESTOR SHOULD BUY 


If you are looking for larger profits, or 
for a way to recover losses, fill out the 
coupon below. It will bring you valuable 
information without cost or obligation. 


We have discovered a stock which we believe to be one of the most attractive 





We have thoroughly analyzed more than one thousand stocks in order to 
locate an issue possessing greater-than-normal profit possibilities. 


speculations listed on the New York Stock Exchange. In fact, this issue promises 
to be one of the leaders in the next upswing. In our opinion, it is selling far below 


its prospective value. 


WHY WE BELIEVE THIS STOCK 
SHOULD BE BOUGHT NOW 


1, The security in question is within the reach of all in- 


vestors, selling as it does in the lower price range. But 
it is not a “cat or dog.” The company is one of the 
best situated units in a long-established industry. 


2, The company is in an excellent position to profit from 
improving business conditions. 
this company is expected to expand extensively, earnings 


While the business of 


should increase at a much faster rate. 


3. Both the near-term and the long-term prospects for 
this stock are preponderantly favorable. The action of 


the stock leads us to believe that a steady rise is in 


prospect. 


in a long time. Those who buy this stock should reap extraordinary profits. 


This is one of the most outstanding bargains that we have been able to uncover 


However, events in the Stock Market move swiftly. Short delays often prove 
costly. We believe that this issue will not long be available at its present price. 


The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you absolutely free. We shall 


also send you an interesting little book, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
There will be absolutely no charge and no obligation. Just address: INVESTORS 
RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., DIV. 274, CHIMES BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 


| INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. | 


Div. 274, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send me the name of the bargain stock which should be bought now. 


Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


obligate me in any way. 
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Thous. Book Earns, 1936 Div. Long Term Prices 1936 Prices Yield 
Shares Value m=months Price Range High Low Now % 


$10 : $1.17,9 m Addressograph-Mult. 38- 5; °29-’35 37%4- 22% 30 
2,523 14 , 2.08,9 m Air Reduction 2. : 86%4- 58 30 
1,500 . Alaska Juneau ; 75 
4,153 J Alleghany Corp. (r) % ie: 
: J Allegheny Steel 
2,214 ’ Allied Chemical 
1,344 j Allis Chalmers 
f American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of IIl 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
“Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Barber (W. H.) Co 
Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel Px - ie 3 
Borden Company , . } 2 
Borg-Warner 7 87 ; ’29- 90 - 64 é N 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . : A 5 
Brook. Union Gas 4 44 t Ni 
Burroughs Add. Machine. . 25 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 

Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 4a ; 
Columbia Gas & Elec ?’ 4; 1X 
Commercial Credit 4; A- 
Commercial Solvents . ; 2454- 14 
Commonwealth & Southern .. ; 5%- 2 a 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2. : 48 - 27% > Ne 
Consolidated Oil : - 11% . & 
Continental Can 3.25a 4: 67% I¢ 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1. 4; - 28% 7 
Corn Prod. Refining 3 . ys eee 2 
Crucible Steel * ; 56%4- 28 ine No 
Cuban-American Sugar.... .. ; 144%- 6% + He No 
Curtiss-Wright ¥ : 9%4- 4 éoe No 


Delaware & Hudson Co... .. ; 4 CO. XO 
Del., Lack. & Western veh ; °29- ah ize Xe 
Diamond Match : 40%- 30 , 
Dome Mines : 61%- 41% d 00 
Du Pont de Nemours ; 184-133 J No 


Eastman Kodak \ : 185 -156 ; No 
: Elec. Auto-Lite 2 ; 47%4- 30% No 
1.41} Electric Power & Light... .. . 17%- 6% Se No 
2.25¢ 0.307,10m Erie R. R e ; 18%- 11 + BE No 


0.97 I General Electric 
2.23 2: General Foods 
665 ; General Mills 
42,831 3.69 R General Motors 
321 1.75 : General Railway Signal... . 
1,999 1.51 : Gillette ~% @* Razor 
1,156 1.18 . Goodrich, B. 
1,541 0.12 Goodyear Tice & Rubber.. .. th 
2,486 2.87 29, 9m Great Northern Pfd % 5: 27-35 463%- 32% oe 10 


i prices on old stock. (a) Part! t (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended F 2. 
(e) Year ented “Ape Mat ~ 2. 3 Year ended May 31. @) Ther ended June 30. d Year ended, August 31. @) Year Bf Beptember 50.) 3 (n) Yar 
ended (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Nine months ended June 30. (r) y reported in ene & (s) Plus He cnde 
pate he. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended July 31. (x ye - or gry in stock. ap 
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Price Range High Low Now % 
Hecker Products.......... $0.60 82- 21%- 12% 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 3 144- 26; 80 - 58% 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 74- 5%- 3% 
Fiudson: Motor... ices...... 100- 22%- 13% 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r) as 59- 18%- 11% 
Int. Business Machines.. 6u 255- 187 -160 
pS eS 2.50 142- 10134- 56% 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.60 73- 653%%- 43% 
Oe ee Se 149- 19%- 11% 
Johns-Manville ........... 2.50a 243- 141 - 8&8 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.70a 91- 25%- 14% 
Kennecott Copper ......... 1.75 105- 63%4- 28% 
NE TE BEE ORE 1.30a 92- 29%- 20% 
Kroger Grocery........... 1.90a 132- 28 - 19% 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 6a 128- 116%4- 97% 
SS a rae 2.50a 96- 8 64%4- 43 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 87- 45 - 38% 
Lorillard Tobacco .:....... 1.50a 32- 8 26%4- 21% 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... Sa 104- 28; 118%4- 85 
a ee ee 1 115- 10; 4914- 27% 
on & Ws... ...... 2 256- 17: 65%4- 40% 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.15 45- 4 30%- 17% 
Missouri Pacific (r)...... ‘sé 101- 1 4 - 23 
Montgomery Ward........ 0.80 157- 4 653%- 353% 
EN MED vcd ccevcccess 1 119- 8; 21%- 15 
5 National Biscuit........... 1.60 237- 20; 3834- 28% 
1.09,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.85 149- 31%- 21% 
0.89,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10 28%- 21 
2.00,9 m National Distillers Products . 2 125- 13 33%- 25% 
0.69,9 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 72- 14%- 9% 
3.96,9m National Steel ............ 1.50 77- 75%4- 57% 
0.70,9 m New York Central........ ; 257- 8; 4954- — 
244,9m ON. Y., N.H.& Hartford (r) 133- 6 5¥%- 
1,60* North American .......... 187- 35%4- 23% 
2.76" Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12 41 - 30% 
0.24,9m Packard Motors........... 0.45 33- 2 13%- 6% 
1.82,9 m Pennsylvania R. Ro....... 2 110- 6; ’29- 45 - 28% 
2.65* Public Service of N. J..... 2.60a 138- 28; ‘27-’35 4914- 39 
1.37,9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 99- 3; 65%- 36% 
0.03,9 m Radio Corporation ........ J 115- 144%- 9% Fe 
1.244 Remington Rand, Inc..... 0.60x 58- 23%- 17% 2.6 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 6034- 50 5.0 
; Sears, Roebuck ........... 3.75a 198- 101%4- 59% 3.8 
' Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.75a 21- 17%4- 12% 4.6 
: South Porto Rico Sugar... 3a 49- 35%4- 26 9.7 
J Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 32%4- 25 5.0 
. Southern Pacific .......... ea 158- 47%- 23% asa 
. Southern Railway ......... ye 165- 2: 25%4- 12% ae 
0: Standard Brands ......... 1.05a 89- 18%- 14% 6.1 
1.89+ Standard Gas & Electric (r) .. 244- 9%- 5% ial 
1.43 .28, Standard Oil of California 1.20a 82- 47%- 35 3.0 
2.43 Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.75a 85- 70%- 51% 2.6 
4.84 4.05, Sterling Products ......... 4.10a 67- 78%4- 65 5.4 
1.39 1.23, Stewart-Warner .......... la 77- 241%4- 16% 5.2 
1.85 3.00, Texas Corporation ........ 1,25a 75- 503%%4- 28% 2.3 
1.94 2.01, Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 2.50a 85- 4434- 33 5.9 
3.10 2.75, Timken Roller Bearing.... 3a 139- 74%4- 56 4.1 
0.88 Tramsamerica ...cccc.cee:: 0.55a 67- 16%- 11 34 
4.3% 2.74, 9 m . Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 3 182- 99 - 74% 3.5 
3.06 2.65,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.80 140- 16; 104%4- 71% 2.7 
1.15 1.00,9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 281%4- 20% 43 
6.55 3.01,9m Union Pacific............. 6 298- 27: 14934-108% 4.6 
0.21 0.36,9 m United Aircraft ........... 0.50 162- 32¥%- 20% 2.0 
0.11 0.08,9 m United Corporation........ Ms. 76- 2: 9Y%4- 5% me 
3.56 3.66,9m United Fruit ............. 3 159- 10; 85%- 66% 3.5 
1.09 0.79,9 m United Gas Improvement.. 1 60- 9; 1914- 14% 6.6 
2.16 0.23,6m U. S. Industrial Alcohol... . 244- 13 59 - 31% rm 
3.017 1.927" a ee oe See ny 51- 9%- 4% se 
0. 1.82,6m _ U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 1.50 56- 58%- By 2.7 
0. 0.487,9m U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 13 7% ey 
A 0.287,6m U. S. Rubber............. 65- 1; 397%- 16% 
5.09,8m _ U. S. Smelting, R. & M 8 141- 10; 103%- 72% 
< oe a Oe 262- 21; 79%- 46% 
4.79,9m Western Union............ 2 272- 12; 96%- 72% 
0.80,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 9; 48%- 34% 
4.18,9 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 293- 16; 153%4- 94% 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; 663%%- 443% 
on old stock. (a) Hg A extra. (b) Year ended jonmary 31. (c) Year aes February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Y ended August 31. (k) September 
Nine months ended June 30. “r) Compan 


or reorganization. (s) Plus 
Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 





Prices 1936 Prices Yield 
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Few people come to New 


York for its mountain air or 
yet its deep-sea fishing. They 
come to do things — busi- 
ness, shopping, the theatre 
or what not. You can do 
things conveniently from 
the Roosevelt with its ideal 
location. And the rate is 
moderate, too. $4 single and 


$6 double. 





UNITED 
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$$ in Inventions 


Well-Developed Infant 


With air conditioning referred to 
so often as an “infant industry,” and 
as “the coming thing,” it will be diffi- 
cult for many—outside of the engi- 
neering profession—to realize that 
this month will mark its twenty-fifth 
birthday. 

However, it is only within the last 


¢ \few years that air conditioning has 
Z\assumed an important place in the 


eyes of the general public, and more 
recently still since it has come to be 
recognized as an essential factor in 
modern life. And this has been 
brought about largely by develop- 
ments which have extended the bene- 
fits of air conditioning to small users. 


Easy-to-Move 


- Among the latest developments de- 
signed for offices, stores and shops 
where economy in equipment and in- 
stallation is a major consideration, is 
an “all-in-one,” heavy-duty unit. Its 
capacity is three horsepower, and it 
provides for circulation of 1,200 
cubic feet of air per minute. But the 
equipment is so compact that all ma- 
chinery is contained in a single cabi- 
net covering 20 by 33 inches of floor 
space, and seven feet six inches in 
height. 

Only simple water and electrical 
connections are needed, so equipment 
can easily be moved with his other 
fixtures if the store owner or office 
tenant moves to a new location. How- 
ever, it can be adapted to duct instal- 
lations to take care of the condition- 
ing of several individual rooms, and 
there is also provision for bringing in 
outside air for ventilating, if desired. 
No special provisions need be made 
for housing this apparatus—it can be 
located behind partitions, nested in 
shelves, arranged along the wall, or 
put in almost any available spot. 


Rambling Radiator 


Another new unit which will make 
the heating of isolated positions 
in plants, store houses, watchmen’s 
booths, etc., easier is a portable steam 
radiator which can be plugged into 
an electric circuit. 

The mechanism consists of an im- 
mersion unit covered with water 
which contains an anti-freeze fluid; 
a thermostat, mounted on the radi- 
ator and controlled by room tempera- 
ture, which shuts off the current 
when the selected temperature is 
reached and turns it on again when 
necessary (and also turns off a red 
indicator light when the current goes 
off); and a pressure control at the 









heating element which turns it off 
when the pressure inside the radiator 
reaches a certain point. 


Floors Like Carpets 


A great deal of attention has 
been given recently to pre-fabricated 
houses. And now we have pre-fabri- 
cated genuine hardwood floors, pre- 
finished at the factory, which can be 
laid in a few hours on any sub-floor, 
just as you would lay a carpet. 

This flooring is made up of indi- 
vidual hardwood blocks of standard 
thickness, assembled in a basketweave 
pattern, and embedded in a semi-pli- 
able grille. The necessary amount of 
flooring is delivered in two-by-six- 
foot sections, in cardboard cartons. 
The sections are easily matched and 
can be fitted perfectly into any size 
of room, without waste. 

If you want to beautify your office 
in this way, all you have to do is 
choose the kind and shade of wood 
best suited to your room. The entire 
floor can be laid in a few hours. The 
blocks are kept permanently in place 
by a special adhesive which is put 
over a layer of felt. The felt makes 
for quietness. 

And the cost, the makers say, is 
little more than that of a good-quality 
broadloom carpet. 


Both Ends Count 


In the November Ist issue we de- 
scribed a welding machine with two 
selectors, which enable the operator 
to choose the appropriate voltage and 
arc intensity. As a result, one of our 
readers, a manufacturer of welding 
equipment, has written us to point out 
the “advantages of having some con- 
trol on the motor end of an arc-weld- 
ing set as well as on the generator 
end,” and bringing to our attention 
another newly developed piece of 
equipment which has this advantage. 
“This development gives the user 
equipment that has the equivalent of 
two different sized motors available 
—so that one or the other may be 
used for greater economy in relation 
to the welding load applied to the 
generator.” 

For work which requires up to half 
of the rated capacity of the motor in 
continuous welding, or up to two- 
thirds capacity intermittently, the 
control lever is set at “low.” This 
is equivalent to using a motor only 
half the size. When the work calls 
for more than half the capacity, the 
lever is set at “high,” and the full 
horsepower is used. 
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Readers may feel free to write Forbes 
for further information about any of the 
items which appear in this departmenl, 
or for any related information that mo) 
mean $ and c to a reader or his compony. 
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A PROVED PLAN 


for reducing the cost of Compensation, Automobile 


and other Liability insurance 





Toni company has a proved plan for reduc- 
ing the cost of Liability Insurance— proved 
during 24 years of steady growth; proved 
through actual use by more than 17,000 lead- 
ing manufacturers, merchants and other em- 
ployers and by more than 130,000 carefully 
selected, careful-driving car owners. We be- 
lieve this plan would substantially reduce the 
| cost of your insurance. 

Ne Liberty Mutual was organized in 1912 by 
NewHome Office of the Liberty Mutual in Boston now insurance buyers to provide themselves with 


under construction —visible evidence of the soundness the strongest protection at the lowest cost by: 
of its plan of operation and a symbol of effective service 


in the prevention of industrial and highway accidents. 
























Be Preventing Losses 


2. Lowering the Cost of 
SEVEN YEAR oases Insurance Management 


Record of Assets 








That the plan has been successful is attested 
by the accumulation of more than $43,000,- 
000 in assets and the return of more than 
$50,000,000 in cash dividend savings to 
policyholders. 

At your convenience and without obliga- 
tion, we would be glad to review your insur- 
10a 1980 issl 1081983 10st loss lose ance and explain how we believe our plan 

All figures for each year 2s of JUNE 30 would safely reduce the cost of insurance for 
your business, your home and your car. A 
‘phone call or letter will bring you the facts. 

















Liberty Mutual grew steadily in size and strength 
through the worst depression in history. 








LIBERTY (3) MUTUAL 


INSURANCE — COMPANY 
Home Office: 31 St. James Avenue, Boston 













Liberty Mutual writes W orkmen’s Compensation, Public Liability, Auto- 
mobile, Burglary, Elevator, Plate Glass and other forms of casualty insur- 
rance; also Fidelity and Forgery Bonds. All forms of fire insurance written 
through our associate company United Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


Nation-Wide Service 
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